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Education 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


A® Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 (on June 1), will be 
held on June 5, 6, 7, Further information can 
be obtained from the Rev. the Headmaster, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 


LECTURESHIP ON EDUCATION. 





oie University Court of the University of 

Glasgow, will on June 6 next, or some sub- 
a date, proceed to appoint a Lecturer on 

ucation. 

The Appointment will be for five years from 
October 1, 1907, at an annual salary of £400. 
It will be a condition of appointment, that the 
Lecturer will not accept any other appointment 
except with the consent of the University Court. 

Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their ap- 
plication and testimonials with the undersigned, 
on or before May 16 next. 


ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary University Court. 


University of Glasgow. 








Appointments Vacant 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS 
IN THE ARMY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT, 
AND EXAMINER IN THE EXCHEQUER 
AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT (18-19}), 
May 15. 


7. date specified is the latest at which appli- 
cations can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








Art 


@ue=ses 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEpHERD’s 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—* GaL_erRy, 27 King Street, St. 
es’s, 








AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


a 


S GNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—** Coloma,”” West Croydon. 








Books for Sale. 





[TD ®CAMERON of Boccaccio in English by 

J. M. Rigg, photogravure plates by Louis 
Chalon, with the extra plates in portfolio ; as new, 
2 vols., 25s., free. -W. E. GoULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 

English Edition by S. A. Strong, M.A., 26 
plates and 162 text illustrations, 4to, buckram extra. 
Publisher, Longmans, 1901, at 70s. net, offered for 
22s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Hrowts. Thornton Edition, 12 vols., including 
Gaskell’s Life, edited by Temple Scott. Large 
clear type, 50 full-page Plates, choicely bound in 
green art canvas, gilt tops. Published at £3 10s. 
net, for 30s.\— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Books Wanted 





i ~paeneai any Books, Pictures, and Tracts before 


1830 
Freer (Miss), Last Decade of a Glorious Reign, 2 vols, 1863, or 
either vol 
Marie de Medici, 2 vols or either vol 
Any of her Works 
From Dawn to Noon, by Violet Fane, 1872 
Froude’s English in Ireland, 3 vols, 8vo, 1872-4 
History of England, 12 vols, 8vo, 1856-70 
Short Studies, 4 vols, 8vo, 1867-83 
Fugitive Pieces, Newark, 1806. £40 offered 
Fur and Feather Series, any 
Gafori (F.) Theoricum Opus Armonic#, sm. 4to, 1480 
Gaguin (R.) Chroniques de France, sm. folio, 1516 
Gamonia, 1837 
Gardiner, History of England, 1603-16, 2 vols, 1863 
History of the Civil War, 3 vols, 1886-91 
Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 2 vols, 1867 
Garland of Good Will (The), by T. D., r2mo, 1705, or any 
Garlands 
Gascoigne (Geo.) Whole Works, sm. 4to, 1587 
Gay’s Fables, 2 vols, 1727-1738, or either vol, 4to 
Gebir, a Poem, 1798 
Geddes (W.) A Book of Sundry Draughts, sm. 4to, 1615 
Geneste (J.) The English Stage, ro vols 
Gent (T., of York) Any of the Books printed by him 
Gentleman's Pocket Album, 5 vols, 1827-31, or either vol 
Gentleman’s Tutor of the Small Sword, or Complete English 
Fencing Master, 1730 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 





M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

+ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, § 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E.C, 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimoniais on application.—Miss 
ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman or twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden uce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
—_. but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 


EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row E.C. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D,Lit,. 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 38, 6d. net; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt tep_ 
28. 5d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 48. net. 


Lonpons J. CLARKE & CO. 








Hotel 





D Nag 2 5 Sa lha Balicdyr —THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds, Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W, H. PALMER 
Proprietor, 
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Messrs. Longman & Co.’s List 


“No imaginative writer, indeed, from the author of 

the Odyssey down to Dumas and Stevenson, could 

ever in his wildest dreams have rivalled such a 
tale as the life of Garibaldi.” —DatLy News. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe,” etc. 
With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net 

“Mr. George Trevelyan has presented us with an inspiring and memorable 
chapter of heroic life.'"—DatLy CHRONICLE. 

** Quite apart from its worth as a piece of careful historical research, it is 
as fascinating as a romance, and, as such, worthy of its subject.’’—TRIBUNE. 

“It is sure of a hearty welcome not only from readers of specially Italian 
sympathies, but from all who can be cheered by books that worthily keep 
alive the memory of brave men.""—ScoTsMAN. 

“ This part of the book (the Retreat from Rome) reads more like fable 
than reality, especially in relation to the miraculous escapes and the dexterity 
and the energy it records.” —-ABERDEEN FREE PREssS. 

“It would surpass the ingenuity of Carlyle’s friend, Dryasdust, to make 
this story dull. Mr. Trevelyan has told it in language not inadequate to the 
greatness of its actual circumstances, The narrative advances like a pageant 
to the sound of music. It is true history, but history charged with a fine 
enthusiasm, and embedded in a style full of a grave and noble eloquence.”’ 

DaILy News. 


THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY: 
a Study of Business Organisation. By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 


Lecturer, London School of Economics, and Examiner in Commerce, 
Birmingham Uuiversity. 8vo, gs. net. [On MONDAY NEXT. 














THE WORLD MACHINE: the First Phase, the 
Cosmic Mechanism. By CARL SNYDER, Author of ‘‘ New Concep- 
tions in Science.” 8vo, gs, net. 


‘*As a summary of scientific views of the ‘world machine’ prevailing in 
the early years of the century the present work, to our experience of much 
literature of this kind, is unsurpassed.’’—PaLi MALL GAZETTF. 





JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA. By Yosasuro 
TAKEKOSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet. With Preface by Barn 
SHIMPEI GOTO, Chief of the Civil Administration. Translated by 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. With Map and 38 Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

‘*Supplies just the kind of information that is wanted. 
value of a Blue-book.’”’—Sprecrator. 


It has almost the 





New Book by the Author of “ The Gospel in the Gospels” 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. By 
WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, M.A.,S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis 
in the University of the South (U.S.). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Second Impression Now Ready 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D.: a Memoir. 
Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE. With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other 
Illustrations, 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

‘*We hope that many will read Mrs, Towle’; admirable biography. She 
has done a real service to the Church, and paid a pious tribute to a noble and 
orthodox memory.’’—GUARDIAN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Books Published by Bertram Dobell 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


ithe Poems of William Strode, 1600-1645 
ogether with his Play ‘‘ The Floating Island,” and Introduct i 
Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL.  ) Momet 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, 


(1636 = _ Published from the Original Manuscripts. 
dited by BERTRAM DOBELL 
‘* Thanks to the industry of Mr. Dobell, the world is richer to-day by a new poet. We can 
add the name of Thomas Traherne to those of Herbert and Vaughan in that small band of 


seventeenth-century Anglicans, who produced a mystical religious ich is sti 
body of sacred verse in our language.” —SpEecTaTor. 7 aan 


By 

















BERTRAM DOBEL4, 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Blackwood’s Books. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 








This Day. 


Ist Edition of 10,000 Copies Sold Before 
Publication, 


THE MYSTICS. 


By KATHARINE CECIL THURSTON 
Illustrated 3s. 6d, 











2nd EDITION READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
IMPRESSIONS. 


By MRS. SELLAR 
tos, 6d, Net. 





THIS DAY. 


“THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS OF 
GRISELDA.” 


By E. DOUGLAS HUME. 
10s. net, 





A novel in which, in addition to the interest of a love story, light is cast 
on important social questions of the moment. 


BLIND MOUTHS. 


By BETH ELLIS. 
Author of “‘ Barbara Winslow,” ‘‘ Rebel,” and “ Madame Will You Walk,” 





6s. 
“PEGGOTTS: or, THE INDIAN CON- 
TINGENT.” 


By MARGARET PATTERSON, 


A New Humorous Novel. 
6s. 





‘* We cannot recall having met the name of Mrs. Jessie Ainsworth Davis 
on the title-page of a novel before, but we have every confidence that we 
shall see it again. And we shall look forward to the occasion.” 

DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


“WHEN HALF-GODS GO.” 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 
6s. 


“ Told with an unusual power and resource.” 

“Mrs, Davis is a writer of unusual capacity, with a fine gift of sympathetic 
analysis.’’ 

‘In Mrs, Davis we have a most capable recruit to the ranks of women 
novelists."’ 





‘Messrs. Blackwood are usually to be congratulated on their discoveries 
of new writers, but they have been more than ordinarily successful in this 
case.’’—LIVERPOOL Post. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 


By M. DIVER. 
8s 





W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EpinsurcH AND LONDON. 


Aprit 13, 1907 


2nd EDITION READY. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE would be more than 
human if he did not feel some satisfaction at the univer- 
sal congratulations called forth by his seventieth birthday 
(which occurred last week). is noble preference for 
retirement and privacy has no doubt prevented some 
more public expression of a generalsentiment. But there 
is little doubt that on the continent the occasion would 
have been seized by enthusiasts for an apotheosis of the 
most distinguished living poet. Among contemporaries 
only Count Tolstoi and D’Annunzio can be said to occupy 
the European position enjoyed by the author of ‘‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon.” Even Paris, the most conservative literary 
dovecot, has acknowledged his pre-eminence. To a trans- 
lation of the “‘ Poems and Ballads ’’ the late Guy de Mau- 
passant contributed a delightful and amusing preface. 


The news one day came to the French novelist, staying 
at his favourite Etretat, that an Englishman who was 
bathing was being carried away by the tide; it was Mr. 
Swinburne. Maupassant started out in a boat to the 
rescue, and happily found that he had been anticipated, 
but he accepted an invitation to déjeuner and found the 
English poet domiciled with a certain Mr. York Powell 
(not the historian). The meal is said to have consisted 
of singe a la broche. According to Maupassant, Mr. Swin- 
burne regarded the ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ”’ only as péchés 
de jeunesse ; but we may be excused for regarding them 
in a very different light. 


Very few people can handle the small green edition of 
the Ballads published by Moxon without a feeling of 
genuine literary emotion. No volume of poems published 
in the Jatter half of the last century created more excite- 
ment, and none has had a wider influence. The storm 
which the book created induced Tennyson, so the story 
goes, to indulge in a not very graceful act of literary 
treachery. He is supposed to have threatened Moxon to 
change his publisher unless the poems were withdrawn. 
At all events the volume was “called in,’ and appeared 
later with the firm of Camden Hotten, afterwards Chatto 
and Windus. The Moxon edition is now a bibliophil’s 
rarity, but some dishonest person bought a number of his 
Camden Hotten volumes and forged a Moxon title-page, 
in order to palm them off as first editions. 


_ The real Moxon edition should contain the publisher’s 
cipher on the green cover, and on page 222 the following 





lines are printed in different type to the rest of the poem, 
" Félise ’; 

O lips that mine have grown into 

Like April’s kissing May. 

O fervent eyelids letting through 

Those eyes the greenest of things blue 

The bluest of things grey. 


If you were I and I were you 

How could I love you, say? 

How could the rose-leaf love the rue 
The day love nightfall and her dew 
Though night may love the day? 


Many libraries which boast a complete set of Swinburne’s 
first editions really agers: the forgery of Poems and 
Ballads. It ‘should remembered that the book was 
also privately issued under the title of Laus Veneris, 
and this in a sense constitutes the first edition of all. 
But a genuine Moxon is a great rarity. 


Again, quite apart from the new harmonies devised by 
Mr. Swinburne in his book, the circumstance that it was 
dedicated to Burne-Jones, afterwards recognised as one 
of the supreme artists of Europe, gives it an additional 
interest. Few young poets are fortunate enough to select 
the name of an intellectual peer to adorn the flyleaf of 
their poems. While the only two other contemporaries 
mentioned are Rossetti (one of whose pictures, now in the 
possession of Mr. Fairfax Murray, suggested “‘ A Christ- 
mas Carol’), and Whistler, whose ‘‘ Before the Mirror” 
inspired one of the most beautiful lyrics. When the 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy, the verses 
appeared on the frame. Of all the giants of those days, 
Whistler had to wait longer for recognition than any of 
the sons of Anak, 


The change in public opinion regarding Mr. Swinburne 
is illustrated in an amusing story told by Mr. Michael 
Rossetti. Professor Legrus exhibited in the Academy of 
1868 a picture called the Refectory, one of his typical 
ecclesiastical studies in which there appeared a cat. Of 
this picture the poet wrote “‘a splendid cat, its fur 
beautiful with warm black bars on an exquisite ground of 
dull grey, its expectant eye and mouth lifted without 
further or superfluous motion.” The purchaser of the 
picture, on hearing that the cat excited Mr. Swinburne’s 
admiration, had pussy painted out of the composition! 
Such was the feeling for art in the “ brilliant ’sixties,” 


It is much to be regretted that Watts’s portrait of the 
poet is by no means one of his successful renderings of 
eminent men, and let us hope that some more worthy 
presentation has been executed unknown to the general 
public. William Bell Scott painted a most delightful 
little likeness of him as a young man—seemingly more 
truthful than the ill-natured pen-portrait of the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs.” This precious little work afterwards passed 
into the possession of Miss Boyd. A fantastic portrait 
also appears in the early Adoration of the Magi by Burne- 
Jones, and Rossetti has idealised his head for the lover 
in Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon the Pharisee, 
Mr. George Meredith appearing as the Christ seen through 
the window, 


Only a few years ago a member of the Italian Govern- 
ment was opening a new post-office, or unveiling some 
hideous image of Victor Emmauuel, and referred to the 
great English poet Swinburne, whose verse had done so 
much for the cause of United Italy in Europe, The 
announcement was received with vociferous cheering, and 
the local papers next day had a complete and fairly 
accurate account of our countryman whose identity was 
perfectly familiar to them. We wonder what the effect 
on the mayor and corporation of some English towns 
would be if Mr. Augustine Birrell spoke of Petrarch, or 
D’Annunzio, or even Mr. Swinburne himself, There is a 
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sort of natural culture even among uneducated Italians. 
All the Education Bills, Free Libraries from Mr. Carnegie, 
and State aids to information have failed to introduce 
among us even the culture attained by Scotch peasants. 








Controversy still rages over the so-called Peruginos in the 
National Gallery. Time has reversed Goldsmith’s epigram. 
To be regarded as an authority on art you must not 
praise the works of Pietro Perugino, you must cast doubts 
on their authenticity. It is of course perfectly obvious, 
as Mr. Herbert Horne pointed out long ago, that the 
original pictures are at Rouen, and even if these did not 
exist, the works in the National Gallery are obviously by 
alater hand. They do not seem to us forgeries, as some 
one has alleged, but seventeenth-century adaptations. 
Perugino always retained a sort of esteem among con- 
noisseurs long after the taste for medieval art had 
vanished. The Rouen panels were in the possession of that 
keen collector, Queen Christina of Sweden, a very typical 
seventeenth-century character, and what more likely than 
that copies of some of her treasures were executed for 
friends—as a little present for some one who had executed 
her wishes on some undesirable acquaintance ? 


However, it really is not much use scolding a former 
director of the National Gallery for any errors. Mistakes 
are inevitable, as we know from Paris. Let us congratu- 
late ourselves that in Sir Charles Holroyd we possess a 
careful and enthusiastic official, under whose care great 
strides ought to be made in perfecting the collection from 
an esthetic and historical point of view. Our only fear is 
that he will be hampered by lack of funds and by the 
unfortunate differences of the Trustees, There is room 
for sweeping reform in the constitution of our museums. 
Czsarism is essential for making a fine collection. The 
galleries of the world were founded by cardinals, princes, 
noblemen and merchants; not by committees. 


An old landscape, The Chalk Pit, by the late Arthur 
Tomson, has been presented by his widow to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where it has been hung temporarily 
on the staircase leading up to the Art Library. This 
official recognition of a refined and poetic landscape- 
artist again emphasises the broad-minded attitude which 
happily prevails at South Kensington, for it is an open 
secret that the Trustees of the National Gallery refused 
an offer of two pictures by Tomson for the Tate Gallery. 
Millbank’s loss has thus become South Kensington’s gain, 
and it is to be hoped that arrangements will soon be made 
for the grouping together of this work, exhibited at the 
New English Art Club in 1890, the late Arthur Melville’s 
Litile Bull Fight, and other works at South Kensington 
by modern painters whose art the more conservative 
Trustees of the National Gallery have failed to appreciate, 


“The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falk- 
land,” by J. A. R. Marriot, published by Messrs. Methuen, 
will be welcome as a tribute to the memory of a very 
striking and noble figure in the troubled days of the 
revolution in England. Clarendon said of his friend: ** At 
the battle of Newbury was slain the Lord Viscount Falk- 
land; a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in 
conversation, of so glowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity 
and irftegrity of life, that if there were no other brand 
upon this odious and accursed civil war than that single 
loss it must be odious to all posterity.” 


The fact that Messrs. Macmillan have just issued a 
seventeenth edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s ‘Rise and 
Progress of the English Constitution” testifies strongly 
in favour of the usefulness of this valuable work, It has 





been recognised as a standard text-book for students for 
upwards of fifty years and forms the most popular 
prelude to the study of the works of Stubbs, Freeman, 
Green, Anson,and Dicey. Some obsolete matter has been 
removed from the present edition and the later chapters 
have been revised and brought up to date. 


With reference to the physiognomy of Cardinal Newman 
we print a letter which we have received from Sir William 
Blake Richmond. The pencil sketch in profile of the 
Cardinal by his father George Richmond, and the portrait 
of Robert Browning by George Frederick Watts, both 
in the National Portrait Gallery illustrate Sir William’s 
valuable remarks. Miss Emmeline Deane’s portrait there, 
being full face, does not afford such clear evidence, but 
her studies for the picture are very instructive in this 
connection. It would be interesting if these and other 
portraits could be collected together in London and be 
made available for comparison. 


It would also be interesting to know on what authority 
Mr. R. H. Hutton based his statement that John Henry 
Newman and Benjamin Disraeli played together in the 
garden of Brunswick Square. We recall the speculation 
that they might have done so, but we have never heard 
any evidence that they did, or that their parents were 
even acquaintance. At a period when families of 
unconcealed Hebrew origin were already marrying 
Gentiles, the acquaintance of the two families would be 
no sign of Hebrew origin in the Newmans. 


The majority of our contemporaries characterise Dr. 
Campbell’s already famous book, “‘ The New Theology,” 
as neither new nor theological. In the accurate sense of 
those terms they are no doubt correct. Otherwise, they 
apprvach the book in a most sympathetic spirit. For the 
present we would only congratulate Dr. Campbell oa his 
well-deserved success. It is surprising that any abstract 
idea, especially in the regions a divinity, should create 
so much interest in a period and in a country devoted to 
material progress, and Dr. Campbell has shown himself a 
master in the arts of attracting the attention of his 
audience, a knowledge without which the other gifts of 
oratory are useless. If the impression which The New 
Theology ” has produced on the Press and its followers— 
the audience to which it is primarily addressed—be an 
indication of its permanent effect, Dr. Campbell’s 
publishers are also to be congratulated on the publication 
a which bids fair to be the greatest success of the 

ecade. 


Dr. Horton writes on this subject in the Christian World 
in characteristic terms. He waits asa paranymph eager to 
deck Dr. Campbell for a sacrifice. He burns to salve the 
wounds of a new martyr to “ the rancourous abuse and the 
vile reflexions of the vulgar mind,” to brace a potential 
heresiarch “ to face the crucifixion of the orthodox world” 
—not, let it be observed, as a spectator this time. ‘‘ No 
bribe,” he tells us, “‘ would seduce” Dr. Campbell, “just 
as the howling rage of theological opponents does not 
make him blench.”—Dr. Horton also is the master of his 
audience. ‘ Dr. Campbell,” he continues, “is not icono- 
clastic,’ and he bids “those who see their cherished 
dogmas and most venerable authorities set aside as unne- 
cessary or misleading” restrain their indignation “ until 
they see the structure which is rising on the ground which is 
is thus implicitly cleared.” According to Dr. Horton, the 
world with its pagan tendencies need now take no thought 
for its idols; Dr, Campbell has already levelled the site 
where the structures which contained them formerly stood. 
In Dr. Horton’s terms (unfortunately for him and for the 
Dr. Campbell that he pictures) idols are old and tough. 
They haunt museums of dusty antiquities. They re-collect 
after they have been implicitly reduced to powder. The 
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ideas which animate them, like Dr. Campbell’s Risen Body 
of Christ, adapt themselves to new dimensions. 


The old Puritan disposition to believe in the omnipo- 
tence of the Devil still lingers. His hands are surely too 
full to take such violent measures as Dr: Horton antici- 
pates in the private affairs of the City Temple. The 
World also is not accustomed to plunge so rashly in the 
market as to bid for the integrity of a blameless and 
successful Congregationalist clergyman. If Dr. Horton’s 
impressionistic language be intended to imply divergen- 
cies of opinion among the congregation of the City 
Temple, it must be admitted that Dr. Campbell’s modes 
of expression do seem fairly antithetical to those of his 
predecessor, the late Doctor Parker. But surely this is 
the affair of the congregation exclusively. If it affects 
any one else, we may perhaps learn what the term “ Con- 
gregationalism” actually means, 


“ Servanda Carthago!”’ cries M. Pottecher, against the 
Elder Cato of to-day. For centuries Carthage has been 
the quarry, in every sense, of modern vandals. Even 
Pisa Cathedral and San Lorenzo, of Genoa, besides all 
those neighbouring villages and fortresses, have drawn 
on the ruins, Our Temple, Sir Thomas Reade and Rev. 
Mr. Davis, are Elgins of Dido’stown. (It is not exact to 
say, as M. Pottecher does, that Hannibal “ revint mourir ” 
here. The writer visited the great Barca’s tomb, a mound 
overlooking the sea, near Guebzah, Asia Minor.) Carthage 
is now to be made a “ station estivale’’; the forum walls 
have gone and those of the temple of Ccelestis, The 
spirits of Chateaubriand and of the author of Salammbé 
must surely shudder at this hideous resurrection of the 
Punic capital as a summer resort. 


The Exhibition of Danish Art at the Corporation 
Galleries was opened on the 15th. It would be more 
correctly described as an exhibition of works of art pro- 
duced by Danes. There #s no modern Danish art, unless 
Thorwaldsen, an Icelander, can be reckoned as an example. 
There are, no doubt, many Danes who are accomplished 
painters of other schools, such as Herr Kroyer and Herr 
Hammershoj. Curiously enough very few have settled in 
England. The work of the Baron Arild Rosenkranz, both 
on canvas and in stained glass, should be better known, 
but though it has distinct evidence of individuality, it 
has nothing especially Danish about it except the name 
and nationality of the artist. With this exception there 
is scarcely a Danish artist at present settled amongst us, 
or whose work is known here. We go to Copenhagen to 
see one thing, the splendid collection of Scandinavian 
Antiquities, and our ideas of Danish art are confined not 
unjustly to that, for since the periods covered by it there 
has been very little. 


In an article in the Monthly Review Mr. Herbert Hor- 
will delivers a crushing blow to the much-advertised 
supposed “‘smartness”’ and “ railway speed” of American 
journalism. There is a prevailing belief that the American 
newspapers and the American trains leave their com- 
petitors in “‘ poor old Europe” panting helplessly in the 
rear. Those who have any practical experience of the 
American trains and American newspapers can endorse 
what Mr. Horwill says as to the utter falsity of this idea. 
American newspapers are undoubtedly, on the whole, the 
worst written and the least reliable in the world, and 
their trains are not much better. The class of paper 
which in the United States obtains an enormous circula- 
tion would simply not be read in England much less in 
France. There is something consoling in this reflection 
to those of us who rightly deplore the decay of good 
journalism in England. We have sunk pretty low in 
certain notorious halfpenny directions, but we are still 
a long way removed from the mental degradation to 
which the American Yellow Press has reduced its victims. 





THE STORM 


Wuart do they hunt to-night, the hounds of the wind ? 

I think it is joy they hunt, for joy has fled from my 
heart. 

I only remember the hours when I sorrowed or sinned, 

I only remember the hours when I stood apart ~ 

Lonely and tired, in difficult dreams entranced, 

And I forget the days when I loved, and laughed and 
danced. 


Grey hounds of the wind I hear your wistful cry, 

The cry of unsatisfied hearts hungry for happiness, 

The house is full of whispering ghosts as you hurry 
by, 

And my soul is heavy and dark with a great distress, 

For heaven is far away, and hope is dead; 

And the night is a tomb of tears, and despair, and 
dread. 


O hunt no more wild hounds of the wind and rain, 

For my soul is afraid of the sound of your hastening feet, 

And surely under the stars a beautiful joy is slain ? 

Fly! black wings of sorrow . . . wet wings of the night 
that beat 

At the shuttered windows and swiftly fly away, 

Before the Sun-God gathers the golden flower of Day. 

OLIvE Douctas. 








LITERATURE 
AN EDINBURGH CIRCLE 


By E. M. Setar. (Blackwood, 


Recollections and Impressions. 


10s, 6d.) 


Ir is usual to say that “ the modern Athens” was at the 
zenith of its literary famein the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, but this volume shows that 
even in our time the glory has not altogether departed 
from it. William Young Sellar was Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh from 1863 to 1890, and 
during that period was constantly in touch with the 
greatest intellects of his time. His widow, to whom we 
are indebted for thischarming book of memories, was born 
in 1829 of a great mercantile family, her grandfather being 
James Dennistoun, a Glasgow captain of industry, who, 
in Carlyle’s opinion, “ did more good, and helped more men 
to rise to the eminence they attained than ever will be 
known.” He was an intimate friend of Edward Irving and 
Dr, Chalmers. Her father was a quiet, thoughtful man, 
who at one time represented Dumbartonshire in Parlia- 
ment. Mrs. Sellar herself is an essentially Scottish lady 
with all the Scottish love of an ‘‘ell of pedigree” and 
interest in “‘ my grandaunt’s cousin twice removed.” In 
this feature of her character lies a thread that enables us 
to trace her connection with many literary celebrities. 
Thus her aunt Elizabeth was the mother of Mrs, Cross, 
whose son, Mr. J. W. Cross, in 1880 married George Eliot. 
Mrs. Sellar and her cousin were affectionate friends. 
Professor Sellar on his side added literary ties of an 
interesting kind. Whilestaying at Texford Rectory, near 
Doncaster, just after leaving college, he formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lushington, the friend of Tennyson 
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and one of the Cambridge “Apostles.” After leaving 
Glasgow University he went to Oxford, where Benjamin 
Jowett formed with him a long enduring friendship. 
Sellar was married to Miss Dennistoun in 1852, and the 
young couple, after making a tour in the Highlands, went 
to Selkirk, where they stayed with the Langs. ‘ Mrs. 
Lang was my husband’s eldest sister.” Here she met her 
nephew, Mr. Andrew Lang, ‘a handsome dark-eyed boy, 
handsome and somewhat farouche, evading his new aunt's 
affectionate advances and fearing her kisses.” Thus are 
the actors gradually introduced into the play. During 
the season after their marriage they went for a while to 
Homburg, where they made the acquaintance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Martin and Professor Aytoun, who were 
destined to become life-long friends. Among the forbears 
of Professor Sellar was Patrick Sellar of Ardtornish—a 
delightful place in the West Highlands, famous to-day 
among agriculturists for its model dairies and splendid 
cattle, Octavies Smith, grandfather of the celebrated 
Florence Nightingale, in those days lived at Achranich, 
and during summer the two families were in close touch 
with each other. The most delightful episode connected 
with Ardtornish was the visit of Tennyson and Palgrave 
in 1853, when the former was in his best form and full of 
impromptus, as thus: 

We sat with the water falling before us like a silver veil. 
Mr. Tennyson said it was a great pity we had not brought food with 


us, and so need not have hurried home; and then, almost immediately 
he chanted : 
We had smoke, but we hadna wine, 
And we had nothing whereon to dine ; 
But there was Dennistoun’s daughter ; 
And Crosskin sang a song of mine 
Behind the falling water. 


All the way going home he was making the most absurd nonsense- 
ballad verses, generally in Scotch, but so rapidly uttered and so 
inconsecutive were they, that it was impossible to remember much of 
them, even at the time, and now only two verses remain in my 
memory: 

They found her buried in the moor, 
Shut out from every hope ; 

And her bonny little noseling 
Was as brown as Windsor soap ! 


There came a cobbler to the toun, 
And he was ane o’ the clippers ; 

And he took the skin of her brown bodie, 
And made it into slippers, 


A very different sort of visitor was entertained at 
Achranich by Mr. Smith and seldom have we read a 
more diverting sketch of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
vowed that he was not caviare but cod-liver oil to the 
general. 


He was full of fads and theories about his health; was afraid to 
get into an argument lest it disturbed his ‘‘ somniferous faculties”’ ; 
and once when Mr. Jowett was staying with us and we were going to 
spend the afternoon at Achranich, Mr. Smith’s place, so great was his 
fear of an encounter of wits that he lay down with indiarubber balls 
on his ears—an invention of his own, which proved so successful 
that he fell to sleep, and when he awoke, like a giant refreshed 
Mr. Jowett had come and gone |! 5 


Later at a marriage banquet in 1870 Mrs. Sellar sat 
next to Mr. Spencer and naturally began to recall the 
pleasant times they had spent together at Ardtornish, 
when the following characteristic talk occurred : 

**Yes, Mr. Spencer,” I said, ‘we have lived and loved together 
through many a changing year!” 

‘We have lived,” he corrected, with decision. 

‘* Ah,” I said, ‘‘ you can’t answer for my feelings!” upon which he 
grimly smiled! 

It is impossible to do more than indicate briefly in the 
Space at our disposal the names of a few of those who 
formed the circle of which Professor Sellar and his wife 
were the centre, At St. Andrews there were those two 
distinguished Scottish scholars and men of letters— 
Shairp and Tulloch. In Edinburgh there was Mr. Sandars 
always full of good spirits and fun, who, when asked what 
was the best kind of woman to marry, replied that it was 
one ** with whom you could have a little fun in the even- 
ings.” He himself wherever he went brought with him 





plenty of fun in the evenings. There was the witty 
Mr. Henry Davidson, father of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who lived at Muirhouse about three miles 
from Edinburgh. We quote a single example of his 
wit : 

I remember a funny little anecdote of his once coming down the 
stairs of his own house and meeting a young woman going up whose 
face he did not know. “Who are you?” he said. ‘‘ Please, sir, 
I’m between the cook and the housemaid.” “God help you!” and he 
passed on. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s mother was an old friend of 
Mrs. Sellar. When her son became famous she kept a 
scrap-book in which she pasted all notices of him good or 
bad, On it there was for motto: 


Speak weel o’ my love, 
Speak ill o’ my love 
But be aye speaking ! 


Here, for our Scrap-book is a riddle made by Lord 
Bowen: “ Why is a step-father an inexpensive article ?” 
—* Because ce n'est que le premier pas qui codte.” Of 
Mr. Andrew Lang we hear much though not as much as 
we would have liked, but there is room only for a fishing 
anecdote: 


One afternoon Andrew Lang was fishing there (at Kenbank) and 
John, our gardener—quite a character—was fishing at the other end. 
Andrew had been whipping the water for some time with no result, 
and looking up saw the sun setting in unwonted glory behind the 


western hills. “By Jove, what a sunset!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hae ye 
gruppit yin?” came in a stentorian voice from the other side of the 
tarn. ‘I said sunset, not a trout,’ was Andrew’s irate reply. 


Here is an example of Mrs, Ferrier’s wit which is very 
characteristic : 


My husband had gone on a short cruise with my cousin, 
Mrs. Hamilton, I knew they were going to Arran, so my economic 
soul was rather disturbed by getting a telegram for which I had to 
pay 2s. 6d. (New Galloway being then the nearest ron station) 
telling me they were at Lamlash, “Pretty expensive,” I said, “to 
pay 2s. 6d. for ‘piper’s news!’” ‘‘Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. 
Ferrier; ‘‘ wire back ‘We have had lamb hash for luncheon !’” 


Of a graver sort is a saying of Tourguénief met on a visit 
paid to the Master of Balliol at Oxford: 

He was very easy and eloquent in talk, and spoke much of 
happiness. ‘If it did not come, why pursue it? It is like health: 
when you don’t think of it, it is there. Happiness has no to- 
morrow, no yesterday ; it thinks not on the past, it dreams not of the 
future.” 


We were particularly glad to come across some reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Gordon, a lady of such a fine and gentle 
character that it seemed impossible for her and her good 
deeds to go down into oblivion unrecorded. To those 
who did not know her the following may seem to be a 
mere excess of sentiment, but such as have any memory 
of her delightful personality will recognise the woman in 
it: 

Feeling and even what we call sentiment, were stronger in her than 
in any one of her age I have ever known, Mr. Ruskin was a kinsman 
of her grandchildren; and on one occasion paid a visit to Kenmure 
accompanied by his cousin, Mrs. Severn, and her husband. After 
dinner we were all sitting listening to Mrs. Severn's charming singing 
of ‘‘There grows a bonnie brier-bush in oor kail-yard,” when I 
noticed Mrs, Gordon get up and leave the room with a little air of 
agitation. One of her grand-daughters slipped out after her, and on 
her return I asked if anything were the matter. ‘ Dear old grannie, 
I found her in her room a little overcome. ‘I haven’t heard that 
song,’ she said, ‘since I heard it sung by the only man I ever 
loved,’” 


Mrs. Gordon was one in which happiness lay in giving, 
but she was also witty and a perfect hostess of asomewhat 
old-fashioned type. 

Such disjointed and scrappy remarks do little justice to 
one of the most agreeable books of memoirs we have read 
for a long time. Mrs. Sellar is not only interesting but 
she discusses with a fine taste and courtesy. Nought 
here is set down in malice and the authoress has the 
inestimable faculty of making us acquainted with each 
individual in the long train of celebrities which it has been 
her privilege to meet. 


— 
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HERODOTUS TRADUCED 


New Classical Library, Edited by Dr. Emm Reicu. Herodotus, 
Books iv.-vi. Translated by G. W. Harris, late Exhibi- 
tioner of Caius College, Cambridge. (Sonnenschein, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN a translation issued under the auspices of a dis- 
tinguished scholar shows utter incompetence, it is the 
unpleasant duty of reviewers to speak out. The trans- 
lator of these three books knows very little Greek, and he 
has not taken the trouble of consulting commentaries, 
comparing other translations, or even looking out for 
words in a dictionary. He flounders heavily on, some- 
times printing downright nonsense, sometimes omitting a 
sentence which has puzzled him, and not even taking the 
pains of revising his proofs, Most of his errors arise from 
sheer ignorance, but we may assume, perhaps, that on 
p- 43 (iv. 139) “as you oppose” is a misprint for “as 
you observe,” seeing that the Greek is és épare. Some- 
times one can make a guess at what the Greek term was 
for which he mistook the word in the text. In iv. 28 
Herodotus says: 


Thunder-storms do not occur in Scythia during the winter, as in 
other’s climates; but in summer there are violent thunderstorms, 


Absolutely without meaning Mr, Harris writes: 


When thunder occurs in other countries, it is not found in this 
district. In summer it is ambiguous. 


Did he mistake dugAragets for dydiBoton, or has he no 
Liddell and Scott? In the same oe fashion 
on p. 2I (iv. 70) xvAwca peydAnvy xepaplmy is translated ‘‘a 
large mixing bowl ’”’ with a vague reminiscence of xepdvvum, 
the meaning really being ‘“‘earthenware.” In the next 
chapter xuz¢poy is “cypress.” In iv. 74 Scythian hemp 
is described. Mr. Harris (p. 23) thus renders: 

There is a kind of hemp which grows in this country very much 
reserrbling flax except in size and thickness, for it is much larger. 
It grows both wild and cultivated, and the Thracians make garments 
of it which look very like linen. Unless one rubs the seed very much, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between this seed and flax; in fact 
any one who had not seen this hemp would call it flax. 


The words italicised by us (the italics are ours through- 
out) of course mean ‘‘unless he is quite an expert.” 
Mr. Harris has apparently never heard of the adjective 
tpi8wv “ versed in,’ and only knows rpi/jwy the present 
participle of rpi8e» “to rub.” Of the next chapter he 
makes absolute nonsense by translating zvpin (which he 
mistakes for rvpd) ‘‘ a pyre” instead of “ a vapour-bath,” 
and confusion is worse confounded when we read that 
“they never wash the whole of their body with water,’’ the 
real meaning of rd tapdrav being “‘at all, by any chance.” 
Inch. 77 dddws réraioras does not mean “it was a pure 
fabrication’ but “it wasasilly jest”; and in the follow- 
ing chapter when Herodotus says Opoea jv aor) he means 
“she was a Scythian by birth’: the rendering ‘‘ she was 
a citizen” is meaningless. In ch. 79 éerédece ry rederqy is 
“he completed the rite of initiation,” not “he fulfilled 
his vows,” while ov« oixds elva Oedv tevpioxew is “ that it 
was not reasonable to invent a deity,’”’ not “ that no god 
ought to exist.” However, we should be thankful to 
Mr. Harris for not rendering oixds “* house.” 

Sometimes it is difficult to guess the source of the 
blunder. In iv. 5 we find in Mr, Harris’s version : 

The eldest saw this, and went next to take hold of them, but the 
gold burst into flames at his approach. He retired and the second 
came forward, and the same phenomenon occurred. The flames sank 
to rest when the third and youngest came forward, and he took them 


to the house. Recognising the true inwardness of this, the two elder 
brothers handed the kingdom over to him. 


Here Mr. Harris omits the only words which present the 
slightest difficulty, “the burning gold drave off the elder 
brothers.” The italicised words should be “ he conveyed 


it (the gold) to his house.” The rest of the passage should 
have read 


Then the two elder brothers agreed to ether and made over the 
whole kingdom to the youngest, . . 


We admit that ovyyérvras might mean " recognising ”’ (the 
significance of the miracle); but the modern slang “ true 
inwardness ” isintolerable in Herodotus. Mr. Harris, how- 
ever, revels in modernisms and vulgarisms, such as “‘scintil- 
lates with brilliancy,” p. 20 (which moreover is a mistrans- 
lation), “* different to”’ (p. 39), “ not having the vaguest 
idea”’ (p. 47), ‘‘ their stratagems were rendered nugatory ”’ 
(p. 62), instead of “they beat back their assaults.” 
** Have everlastingly invaded” (p. 5) is a strange way of 
expressing “ were continually attacking.” Sometimes as 
we have said it is very hard to find the source of the error. 
In a well-known passage iv. 30 Herodotus says ‘‘ my work 
has always affected digressions.” This appears in the 
book before us as “After most careful observation.” 
Can he think that mpocOjxas means “ observations’ ? 
Here, too, is a passage where it was hard to go wrong 
(iv. 69) : 


The following is the method of execution. A waggon is loaded 
with wood and oxen harnessed thereunto ; the soothsayers are bound 
with their hands behind them, manacled and gagged. They are then 
enclosed in the midst of the faggots, fire is put to it, the oxen are 
terrified, and the executioners retire. Many of the cxen are burnt 
with the seers, many escape very much scorched when the pole is 
burnt through. Seers are burnt for other reasons also, and stigmatised 
false prophets. A vegicide is slain with all his male relatives, the 
females being untouched. 


Yet it is full of blunders. Not to speak of minor inaccu- 
racies, “ the executioners retire” should be “ They start 
the oxen’’; and “‘a regicide” should be “ when the king 
puts a man to death.” But Mr, Harris does not pause to 
consider the difference between a man who kills the king 
and a man who is executed by royal warrant. Sometimes 
he catches hold of a modern interpretation, and then it is 
a wrong one. In iv. cix, p@eporpayéover has always been 
understood to designate “ lice-eaters,” and our readers 
will remember them in Flaubert’s Salammbé. But 
C. Ritter, who is followed by Stein, understands ¢écipes to 
mean “fir cones,” and cites Photius in favour of his view. 
Now, whatever the word means in other writers, it is 
certainly “lice” in Herodotus, as is plain to any one who 
turns to iv. 168. 

Important sentences and phrases are omitted in 
book iv, chaps. 67, 128, 139, book v. 12, 20, and no doubt 
in many other places. I have not thought it necessary 
to examine closely books v. and vi.; but in glancing over 
the translation one finds it full of errors: ¢.g., eddado 
v. 7 is rendered ‘‘ happy ”’; it really means “ well-to-do,” 
a well-known usage of Herodotus. We cannot guess why he 
translates xépns ‘‘ distant land’”’ in v. 10; but it is easier 
to see why Timo (vi. 134) is called the under-priestess of 
“the local deities”: yet one would have thought that 
most schoolbdys would know that the x@év10: Geol were the 
deities of the nether world. 

To recur to book iv., the fine answer of the Scythian 
King (iv. 127) to the ultimatum of Darius concludes in 
some such words as this : 


As for lords, I acknowledge only Zeus my ancestor and Hestia the 
Queen of the Scythians. Earth and water I will not send, but such 
gifts as shall be more suitable (see ch. 131), In return for thy calling 
thyself my over-lord, a murrain on thine insolence, 


The last words are xAaiew A¢yw, a well-known curse, which 
we meet again in Horace’s jubeo plorare, and which should 
be rendered as above or by some such phrase, It is 
utterly lost in 


I call Zeus, my forefather, to witness and Histia, Queen of the 
Scythians, that they and they alone are lords of the Scythian hearts, 
Instead of earth and water, I will send you such gifts as you deserve, 
and you shall bitterly repent that you called yourself my overlord. 


A Christian might say “to blazes with you!” but to 
the poor heathen is denied those energetic expressions 
of which Christianity is the source. Moreover, “I 
call to witness” is not the English of voyiZw. In 
ch. 129 “loud braying” of asses appears in the 
journalese garb of ‘‘exultant vocalisation,” and the 





last words of the chapter should be, “this gave the 
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Persians some little advantage,’’ not “ this was really of 
nugatory effect.” In ch, 144 we are surprised to read 
that Byzantium had been founded seventeen years before 
[before what ?] by the Carthaginians! What Herodotus 
says is that Chalcedon had been founded seventeen years 
before the settlement of Byzantium, and that the Chal- 
cedonian settlers must have been blind not to see the 
superior advantages offered by the situation afterwards 
occupied by Byzantium. By carelessly reading Kaexndovious 
for KaAyndoviovs he has introduced a town as alien from the 
context as Chicago. 

We find throughout that places and persons are mis- 
called and wrongly transliterated : Epios, Noudios, Pavion 
(probably a misprint for Parium), Selinon, Thespia ; 
Sauromates for Sauromatae, Aegaeus for Aegeus, Aegiales 
for Aegialeus, Cynosargos for Cynosarges. We wonder on 
what principle the name of Arcesilaus is always given in 
the Ionic form Arcesileos. Mr. Harris would not write 
Themistocleés nor Priepus nor Artemisié; nay, even he does 
not give Apries but Aprias, and sometimes he departs 
wantonly from the Greek form, as in writing Arcady for 
Arcadia. 

A note here and there would not have been amiss; for 
instance a reference to the fragment from the Cresphontes 
of Euripides, well translated into Latin by Cicero, would 
have been interesting in connection with the following 
passage describing an institution of the Trausi (v. 4): 


The Trausi are in all other respects not to be distinguished from 
other Thracians, but their practice in the case of birth and death is 
peculiar. A new-born child is the subject of lamentation to its 
relatives, for they think of all the sorrow through which it must pass, 
feeling that man is born to sorrow. But a dying man is the'centre of 
merriment, and he is laid with joyfulness in the ground, for they 
consider that he has escaped from a vale of woe into a sphere of 
happiness, 


In the delightful scene (vi. 129) in which Hippocleides 
* danced himself out of his marriage” with the daughter 
of Cleisthenes by standing on his head on a table and 
flourishing his legs in the air, there is classical authority 
for an Irishism. “I am after my dinner” in the mouth 
of an Englishman would mean that he was in quest of that 
meal; an Irishman means that he has just dined; and 
Herodotus endorses the Irish usage in the words és amd 
_— éyévovro (vi. 129), ‘when they were after their 

inner.” 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 


The Poems of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Ramsey Coties. (Routledge, The Muses’ 
Library, 1s. net.) 


THE poems of Thomas Lovell Beddoes share with those of 
George Darley and some others an obscurity quite dis- 
proportionate to their merit. In prose it is common 
enough to see pompous or hysterical charlatans blocking 
the way of the fine writer. In poetry, a good man seldom 
gets overlooked, and it is the more surprising, therefore, 
that not only Beddoes’s works but his very name should 
be outside the acquaintance of many, indeed of most, 
readers of poetry. Part of the reason for this may be 
found, no doubt, in the fact that he did some of his best 
work in a bastard form, that of the library play. The 
man who sits down to write a play for reading, not for 
acting, does what no one dreamed of doing from the 
beginning of the world until about a hundred years ago. 
It was then that, on the revival of the study of the Eliza- 
bethans by Hazlitt, Lamb and Coleridge, the curious 
learned to read these plays, and having found them so 
interesting and vivid that even the troublesome and 
annoying process of reading what was never meant to be 
read could not disparage them, they allowed the idea to 
come into being that it was possible to write a play “ for 
the study,” a play that should be read instead of acted. 
The idea is only a little less foolish than would be that of 





a musician who wrote the scores of concertos, and pub- 
lished them to be read, not played ; but it isan idea which 
has brought into the world many a monstrous birth, and 
subjected many readers to considerable pain. And 
Beddoes was one of the first offenders, But there is this 
to be said in his favour; first, that he did not write plays 
that never possibly could be acted so much as plays that 
ro one was likely to try and act unless the theatre of 
Elizabeth came back; and secondly, that Beddoes was a 
poet; and even when a poet wilfully hampers himself by 
using a form of literary art for the wrong purpose, his 
poetry, in spite of himself, will come to his rescue and 
turn his bungling to success. 

There is nothing else in Beddoes that can account for 
his very limited vogue, unless it be an element in his 
poetry which the ordinary comfortable citizen, however 
much he may care for poetry, can soon have “ had enough 
of.” To understand the force of that element it is neces- 
sary to take a brief glance at his life and death and the 
influences that moulded his work. 

Beddoes was born in 1803; had mastered the Eliza- 
bethan drama while a schoolboy, and had written and 
published poems of his own while an undergraduate at 
Oxford. He was largely instrumental in securing the 
publication of the abortive edition of the “ Posthumous 
Poems” of Shelley in 1824. After taking his degree he 
went to Géttingen tostudy medicine, and gradually trans- 
formed himself into a German. Twice he visited England, 
and his old friends found him on the last occasion rough, 
cynical and eccentric. After his return to Germany came 
a queer friendship or infatuation (which Mr. Colles not 
inaptly compares with that of FitzGerald for ‘“‘ Posh”’) 
for a young baker named Degen; thereafter illness, de- 
pression and finally, as Dr. Gosse discovered, suicide at the 
age of forty-five. 

In the story of that strange life we can see clearly 
enough the three influences that went to mould the 
poetry of Beddoes. His wasa mind (like many that are of 
a stronger individuality than the common run) peculiarly 
susceptible to influence. It was, very obviously, an intense 
—or, if the word is preferred, a morbid mind. It was a mind 
which, feeding on the Elizabethans in early youth, assimi- 
lated in particular one element out of that vast storehouse. 
If the Elizabethan loved life and gloried in a beautiful 
world, he was also very powerfully fascinated by the 
thoughts of death and corruption, of crime, remorse and 
punishment. He invented, indeed, the peculiarly out- 
rageous kind of hero who loves villainy for its own 
sake, and positively wallows in wickedness—the type 
that Shakespeare did to perfection and without extrava- 
gance in Iago. It is the later Elizabethans, Webster, 
Foid, Marston, Tourneur and others, in whom we find this 
trait most prominent; and it was to this that Beddoes 
turned instinctively. We must add the influence of 
Shelley, whom Beddoes admired passionately in that 
teeming age of revolutionaries and poetico-politicians— 
an influence not a little dangerous to any one who should 
try to achieve Shelley’s exaltation and rapture without 
having Shelley’s wide knowledge and extraordinarily 
clear head. Last comes the influence, on a man who spent 
most of his life in Germany, of the German Romantics. 
Even more than our Elizabethans did the Schlegels and 
the rest love charnel-houses, vaults, bones, coffins and 
corruption, while their taste for a real villain, a black, 
blighted soul, was hardly less keen. 

That note of the charnel-house, then, is struck very 
often and very loud by our poet. There is nothing in 
Romeo and Juliet or Measure jor Measure that can touch 
Beddoes when he is most iull of his subject. In his 
principal and best work, Death’s Jest-Book, one of the 
characters is the ghost of a murdered man, and the last 
scene of the last act, which is “‘ the ruined cathedral, the 
sepulchre, and the cloisters,”’ includes a Dance of Deaths, 
two processions with dead bodies on biers, one murder, 
and one suicide, while it ends with the summoning of a 
living man into the tomb by the ghost of a man whom he 
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had murdered. It contains, too, the not unknown song 
of “ Old Adam, the Carrion Crow,” with its refrain : 
Is that the wind dying? Ono; 
It’s only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer’s bones, to and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine, 


And the intrigue of this wonderful play is as lavish, as 
elaborate and as highly coloured as anything ever drawn 
from the Spanish and treated by one of our Elizabethans. 
Crime, horror, revenge are its motives and death and 
corruption its goal. 

What stamps Beddoes, however, as indubitably a man 
of genius is the manner in which he lifts the story above 
its own horrible orsordid details. He finds room in it for 
passages of supreme beauty, especially on the subject of 
the love of women, of which our romantic, after the 
fashion of his kind, makes a mighty lot. His early play, 
The Bride’s Tragedy, is an even better instance than 
Death’s Jest-Book of the way in which a poet can lift an 
intrigue, poor and sordid enough in its naked details, into 
regions of beauty and universality. We feel, as we read 
it, far more tremendous issues at stake than the life and 
loves of the puling and wretched Hesperus; while his 
Floribel is worthy of a place beside Perdita or others of 
the maidens of Shakespeare. 

It is curious to note that Beddoes, like many other 
poets, really had very little notion of what he was at. 
He was ‘“‘convinced that the man who is to awaken the 
drama must be a bold trampling fellow—no creeper into 
worm-holes—no reviver even, however good.”’ And he 
goes on to say “we had better beget than revive... . 
Just now the drama isa haunted ruin.” So it was; but 
Beddoes, in his attempt to fillit with life, never thought 
of going to the life about him, as Ibsen and later 
dramatists have done, to reveal its extraordinary com- 
plexity, interest, and moment. He went back, back to 
Elizabethans, and back, through his Germans, to mediz- 
valists; and gave us something which, vigorous, alive 
and forcible as it is, is after all a ve-vival, and not a new 
creation. Only the strength and splendour of his imagi- 
nation, the intensity of his feeling and the passionate 
variety and beauty of his language rescue it from the 
death which has waited, as dead Wolfram waited for 
living Duke Melveric, to drag the common drama of his 
day into the vault. 

When all is said, perhaps Beddoes will live by his lyric 
poetry, not his dramatic. The plays are dotted with 
lyrical outbursts of extraordinary beauty, and though he 
too often suggests Shelley without Shelley’s magic—the 
frenzy without the interpretation—there are songs of his 
that will never be forgotten. The best of all is the 
inimitable ‘‘ Dream-Pedlary,” of which the very title is 
delicious, 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung the bell, 

What would you buy? 
If there are ghosts to raise, 

What shall I call, 

Out of hell’s murky haze, 

Heaven's blue pall ? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 
To lead me to his joy. 
There are no ghosts to raise; 
Out of death had no ways ; 
Vain is the call. 


Know’st thou not ghosts to sue ? 
No love thou hast. 

Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true, 

Ever to last! 


1 





There is his constant preoccupation sweetened and timed 
to perfect beauty and exquisite form. That poem alone 
would ensure immortality for its author; and, since 
Dr. Gosse’s edition is not to be had by fall, we offer 
a hearty welcome to the little reprint before us. May it 
sell far and wide, and bring Beddoes many new admirers. 


THE MYSTICISM OF ST. PAUL 


Paul the Mystic. A Study in Apostolic Experience. By 
James M, Campsett, D.D. (Melrose, 4s, 6d. net.) 


It is surely not without significance that an age so 
avowedly materialistic as our own should exhibit such 
intense interest in mysticism. The subject is one which 
refuses to be excluded from the domain of human 
investigation. However loud and long materialists 
may rage there seems to remain in mankind an under- 
lying consciousness that experience includes more than 
comes through the five senses. As a practical spirit 
mysticism has passed “like night from land to land” in 
unexpected places finding out its own. It has laid its 
finger upon its chosen and in them has given the modern 
world well-nigh its most admirable type of character. 
The tendency of modern mysticism is in the direction 
of practicality. In many ways it is the direct con- 
verse of the via megativa of the philosophical and 
speculative mystics which had its natural outcome in 
quietness. It has little in common with that attitude 
which William Ralph Inge describes as ‘* an attempt to 
reach the universal by wiping out all the boundary 
lines ‘of the particular, and to gain infinity by reducing 
self and the world to zero.” 

In bringing into prominence the mystic characteristics 
of St. Paul Dr. James Campbell is careful to guard him- 
self against misconception. He has no sympathy with 
the more emotional or ecstatic misinterpretation of 
mysticism. 

Many mystics [he writes] have been spiritual wantons, ravished 
with love divine. They have found in the Song of Solomon a 
vehicle of expression for an amorousness which they imagined to be 
all of heaven, but from which erotic elements were not wholly absent. 
Their “ spiritual nuptials” and ‘‘ divine caresses” had often the sugges- 
tion of a fleshly taint. 


In describing Paul as a mystic the author wishes to 
dissociate his use of the term from any such ideas. 
Mysticism for Dr. Campbell expresses the search of man 
for the inward reality wrapped up in the outward symbol, 
“for the living heart of the microcosm in which the 
macrocosm is mirrored.” The desire to affix definite 
labels, to register hard and fast distinctions, has always 
been a characteristic of the theological mind. In the 
accepted classification St. John has always stood as the 
representative of the mystical type of religion. St. Paul 
has always been regarded as the apostle of definiteness, 
the upholder of a crystallised theology. Dr. Campbell 
aims at disentangling the mystical elements in Paul’s 
character from the dialectical side which has so long 
overshadowed it. To him mysticism was the one essential 
thing about Paul. The other aspect of him was merely 
subsidiary. Paul, he writes: 
had an intuitive perception of truth which never can be proved, a 
conviction of knowing the unknowable; a consciousness of ‘‘ par- 


taking of the ineffable’; a sense of personal contact with the 
ultimate realities which lie behind all outward religious phenomena, 


For this view of the apostle’s character he makes out a 
convincing case. He shows how this tendency in Paul’s 
mind is exhibited in his life and teachings. Lord Rosebery 
once felicitously described Oliver Cromwell in the phrase 
“‘a practical mystic.’’ Dr. Campbell applies the term to 
Paul. ‘*He was a man of vision, yet not a visionary 
man; aman of insight, yet a man of foresight: a man of 
faith yet a man of affairs . . . anda man who ‘ summered 
high in bliss upon the hills of God’ and who toiled and 
sacrificed in his Master’s cause on earth.” 
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In the elaboration of his thesis Dr. Campbell exhibits 


considerable scholarship. He has an intimate knowledge 
of Pauline literature and his references to it are apt and 
wellchosen. It is a pity that a volume of such character 
should be vitiated by two well-defined flaws. Dr. Camp- 
bell is almost rabidly anti-Roman. He introduces quite 
gratuitously and unnecessarily little sneers at Roman 
Catholics. Heedless of the fact that the Catholic Church 
has at all times been the great preserver of the spirit of 
mysticism he professes to be unable to understand how 
any one can ‘‘ hunt with the hounds of mysticism while 
running with the hare of sacerdotalism.” The Catholic 
mystic he considers must necessarily be “a mystic in 
bonds.” “ Ritualism is religion made easy,” and the 
sensuous tendency has always been “especially strong 
among the Roman Catholics.” And existing side by side 
with these unnecessary jibes are occasional lapses of taste 
indiction. The preacher is always somewhat prone to 
rhetorical excesses, and it may be that Dr. Campbell has 
previously used in sermons much of the material in his 
book. But whether spoken or written such “ flowers of 
speech ’’ as the following would have been better omitted : 
“ A whiff of the divine afflatus’’—* Materialism with its 
gospel of dirt’’—‘‘ We look upon the angels as having 
gone out of business ’’—and “ Paul was a mystic of the first 
water,” 

We trust that in future editions of the book the author 
will remove these blemishes. They detract from an other- 
wise valuable contribution to Pauline literature. 


JOLLY ABSOLON 
The Parish Clerk. By P. H. Ditcurietn. 
net.) 


(Methuen, 7s. 6d. 


In the front rank of races of men and holders of offices 
that are alike dying out stands the parish clerk. He is a 
being seldom met with in these degenerate days—be sure 
that they are degenerate, they always are—anzd it is fitting 
that he should have his monument. Originally a man of 
learning, of culture and refinement, a man who aspired to 
and often reached the dignity of holy orders, he has passed 
through many strange vicissitudes, There have been 
times—notably when pluralism was rampant—when, 
though the proceeding was, strictly speaking, illegal, he 
baptised young and possibly old, took the marriage and 
burial services, read prayers, and ‘churched’’ women. 
He was probably as competent as, or more competent 
than, the parson he hoped to succeed; but complaints 
reached the bishop’s ears, inquiries were instituted, and 
our worthy aquebajalus was, metaphorically, hauled over 
the coals. Still, though robbed of these opportunities to 
add inches to his stature, he had many duties to perform. 
He conducted a crude orchestra; selected the hymns and 
psalms ; read the lessons; carried round the holy water 
and asperged his parishioners: 


Censing the wivés of the parish fast : 
And many a lovely look he on them cast; 


was usually ready with his responses and Amens ; whipped 
the dogs out of church; generally slept soundly beneath 
the old three-decker while the sermon was proceeding ; 
and often, in addition, like Chaucer’s Jolly Absolon : 
*“* Well could he letten blood, and clip and shave.” Times 
changed, and a new order of parish clerk took his place : 
a _less-educated order, who maintained the dignity of 
office through body rather than mind. With the change 
came, inevitably, a curtailment of privileges, and the 
relation of parson and clerk became that of master and 
man in place of that of companions, or at least of social 
equals ; and to-day the last remnants of the power of the 
parish clerk are vested in the verger or sexton. 

It is well, therefore, as we have said, that he should 
have his monument; but it is not well that it should be 
the monument which Mr. Ditchfield has erected. Our 





aquebajalus has played a part important in social and 
ecclesiastical history; and he should have been treated 
serious! y—not as a provider of mirth for the million. Not 
that we would be understood to sneer at mirth—we 
object to his being set up as an object for laughter. 
Mr. Ditchfield’s book consists mainly of instances of un- 
conscious humour on the part of the parish clerk, with 
perhaps one or two of conscious humour. There is very 
little history, few records of manners and customs, prac- 
tically nothing, in fact, of the office of the parish clerk 
and its significance. True, he gives us chapters on ** The 
Antiquity and Continuity of the Office of Clerk”; ** The 
Medizval Clerk’’; ‘‘ The Clerks of London: their Duties 
and Privileges’’; and so on; but there is nothing new 
in them, and for the most part they are mere pegs to 
hang anecdotes on—magazine articles rather than com- 
ponent parts of a serious piece of history. The chapters 
themselves are badly arranged ; repetitions are frequent; 
the style is jerky and colourless; and anecdotes have been 
dragged in with little regard to probability. As an in- 
stance of this last, we may take the story—a very good 
story in its way—of the clerk who, through failing eye- 
sight, found a difficulty in reading the first line of the 
Psalm. ‘* My eyes are dim, I canna see,” he exclaimed ; 
and the congregation promptly repeated the words after 
him, With a fine sense of the fitness of things, he splut- 
tered angrily: ‘‘ Tarnation fools you all must be”; and 
of course the congregation faithfully repeated his excla- 
mation. The story, too, of the man who, when visiting a 
‘ritualistic’ church, was walking into the chancel when 
he was stopped by an official, has nothing to do with the 
parish clerk. ‘* You mustn’t go in there,” said the official. 
“Why not?” “Oh, because I’m here to stop you.” 
“Tostop me? Oh, I see. You’re what they call the 
rude screen, aren’t you?” asked the gentleman; Mr. 
Ditchfield, in short, shows himself to be a cook who can 
make up a rechauffé at a moment’s notice; and lest we 
seem ungenerous, let us say at once that it is a very de- 
lectable vegetarian rechauffe, though one occasionally finds 
in it an onion masquerading as a peach. 

Seldom has our aquebajalus proved a poet of any 
consequence, though Richard Furness wrote some very 
creditable verse. Of a different order was the Somerset- 
shire clerk who revised Tate and Brady’s metrical render- 
ing of Psalm lxvii. when the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
visited his church, and announced it as follows : 


Let us zing to the praze an’ glory of God part of the zixty-zeventh 
Zalm ; zspeshul varshun zspesh’ly ’dapted vur t’cazshun : 


Wy op ye zo ye little ills ? 
An wot var do ee zskip? 

Is it acause ter prach too we 
Is cum’d me Lord Biship ? 


Wy zskip ye zo ye little ills? 
An wot var do ee op? 

Is it acause ter prach too we 
Is cum’d me Lord Bishop? 


Then let uz awl arize an zing, 

An let uz awl stric up, 

An zing a glawrious zong uv praze 
An bless me Lord Bishup. 


A similar effusion, composed by another clerk when the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter held a confirmation in his church 
on the fifth of November: 


This is the day that was the night 
When the Papists did conspire 

To blow up the King and Parliament House 
With Gundy-powdy-ire, 


deserves to go down to aa 

Our aquebajalus was generallyan accomplished maker 
of epitaphs and an advertisement issued by one of his 
tribe is worth quoting : 


John Hopkins [it runs], parish clerk and undertaker, sells epitaphs 
of all sorts and p-ices. Shaves neat, and plays the bassoon. Teeth 


drawn, and the Salisbury Fournal read gratis every Sunday morning at 
eight. A school for Psalmody every Thursday evening, when my 
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per born blind, will play the fiddle, Specimen epitaph on my 
wife : 

My wife ten years, not much to my ease, 

But now she’s dead, in caelo quies. 


Great variety to be seen within. 


Canon Rawnsley used to tell a pathetic story of a 
parish clerk—whose life was not a bed of roses—who 
begged him not to read the services so fast; “ For you 
mvuost gie me toime, Muster Rawnsley,” he said; “‘ you 
moost i’deed. You moostgie me toime, for I’ve a graace- 
less wife and two godless soons to praay for.” Another 
clerk, who felt the burden of the matrimonial yoke and 
was in difficulties over the word ‘‘ Mesech,” read with 
marked feeling; ‘‘Woe is me that I am compelled to 
dwell with Missis.” 

We quoted a short time ago the story of a clergyman 
who left his sermon at his manse and set the congrega- 
tion to work on the hundred and nineteenth psalm 
while he galloped off to fetch it. Inquiring how they 
were progressing on his return, *‘ They’ve got to the eend 
of the eighty-fourth verse,” he was informed, “ an they’re 
just cheepin’ like wee mice.” Mr. Ditchfield has an 
equally good anecdote of a parish clerk who was secretary 
to the races committee and was wont to hurry out of 
church to attend their meetings. This came to the 
knowledge of the rector and he prepared a very lengthy 
sermon, to be delivered on a day on which the committee 
met. The first half-hour passed, then the clerk began to 
get restless. Another half-hour went by, and the clerk 
looked up anxiously ; but the rector was “‘ getting set.” 
At last, finding that it was too late to attend the meeting, 
our worthy aquezbajalus resigned himself to the inevit- 
able. The sermon over, he rose with a broad smile on his 
face and gave out; ‘‘ The ’undred and nineteenth Psalm 
from yend to yend. He’s preached all day and we'll sing 
all neet.”’ 

The anecdotes we have quoted have about them an 
element of probability, but we fail to see what purpose is 
served by dishing up such stories as the following of a 
clergyman whose dog emulated the achievements of 
Newton’s “Fido” and tore and devoured some leaves of 
his master’s sermon. The parson had to take duty for a 
neighbour, and fearing lest his mutilated sermon should 
have appeared too short, he consulted the clerk. “ Was 
my sermon too long, to-day ?” he asked. “‘ Nay,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Then was it too short?” ‘“ Nay, you was jist 
about right.” Much relieved, the parson confided to the 
clerk the story of the dog’s misdemeanours. The clerk 
scratched his face solemnly, and then; “‘ Ah, maister,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ our parson be a grade sight too long to plaise we. 
Would you just gie him a pup.’ The story is obviously 
an invention, and it is not even ‘‘a fond thing vainly 
invented.” Jolly Absolon, in the course of many hundred 
years of activity, surely could have provided sufficient 
matter for an interesting book. It was scarcely fair of 
Mr. Ditchfield to label the volume before us ‘‘ The Parish 
Clerk.” It is little more than a scrap-book. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Heraldry Explained. By A.C, Fox-Davies. Jack's Scientific 
Series, (Jack, 1s, net.) 


ON the whole this is the best book Mr. Fox-Davies has 
et written. His opinions upon the matter of heraldic 
aws, and his emphatic manner of stating those opinions, 
are too well known to call for much comment in a notice 
of this, the third book from his prolific pen to appear 
Since the beginning of the present year. “Heraldry 
Explained * is an elementary handbook, addressed 
primarily to a public unversed in technicalities, and the 
views of the author are accordingly expressed briefly and 
dogmatically, the controversial attitude being barred by 





limitations of space. Mr. Fox-Davies as an instructor is 
more convincing—and less aggressive—than as a contro- 
versialist, and the first chapter, entitled ‘“‘ What is a coat 
of arms?” is excellent, apart from its somewhat peculiar 
English, and one other fault inseparable from the writings 
of this gentleman, namely, the persistent advertisement 
of his previous works, 

In the second chapter, How to prove a right to 
arms,” Mr. Fox-Davies becomes genially intimate with 
his reader, whom he addresses in the second person, 
warning him against the insidious wiles of those bold bad 
folk who would persuade him that the Colleges of Arms 
are not the sole repository of the “ genuine’’ coat of arms. 
The opinions of these villains he dismisses with the single 
sentence, “Such a standpoint is manifestly absurd,” 
without troubling to explain either how it was that the 
Heralds’ visitations fell into contempt, or to what finality 
of authority the admittedly incomplete records of the 
Heralds can lay claim. But as he truly says, in a hand- 
book of this size there is no space to prove the correctness 
of his position. 

It is when we come to the consideration of modern 
heraldic usage in the three Offices of Arms that we find 
Mr. Fox-Davies’s real strength. He knows thoroughly, 
and he states plainly, just what every one wants to know 
about the process, limitations, and cost of obtaining a 
grant of arms at the present day. This chapter (iii. How 
to get a coat of arms) is the best of its kind that we 
have ever read. 

Indeed from this point onwards the little book is 
excellent in every way. The parts of a heraldic achieve- 
ment are severally explained, with more artistic common 
sense than we had hitherto known Mr. Fox-Davies to 
display: and the suggestions for the appropriate use of 
heraldic decoration are sensible and to the point. The 
same may be said of the chapters upon quartering and 
marks of distinction. One or two slips should be noted. 
We do not recall any style of decoration called the 
** Adams ”’ style, though we have heard of the brothers 
Adam. The label of five points as the difference for the 
eldest son of an eldest son is surely not authentic; and in 
stating that a bend sinister never occurs in English 
heraldry with any other meaning than that of illegitimacy, 
Mr.,Fox-Davies has over-looked the modern arms of Burne- 
Jones, in which a bend sinister purpure figures without 
that meaning. 

The short chapter upon tinctures and charges com- 
presses a great deal of information into small compass, 
though we fancy that poor Thomas Moule would turn in 
his grave at the statement that “ Fish do not play a very 
important-part in heraldry.” But as Mr. Fox-Davies does 
not know the meaning of the word “ hauriant,’’ and, 
apparently, has never heard the word “ uriant,” what he 
meant to say was probably,‘ fish do not play a very 
important part in my study of heraldry.” 

he general appearance of the book is beyond praise. 
The type is large and clear, the illustrations are numerous 
(over a hundred in all) and of high artistic merit, though 
they are ‘“‘peppered”’ over the pages in somewhat 
haphazard fashion, without much regard to the matter 
of the text, a detailed description of all the figures being 
in a separate section before chapteri. There is a good 
little index, the only fault of which is that reference is 
made to the illustrations by numbers only, the page not 
being mentioned. The binding is smart and attractive, 
and, indeed, the marvel is that such an excellent book 
should be obtainable for so small a sum. 


The Stones of Venice, Unto this Last, and Modern Painters. By 
Joun Ruskin. Everyman’s Library. (Dent, 1s. each.) 


THE requirements of ‘‘ Everyman” seem to be tolerably 
wide judging from the books which Messrs. Dent 
are including in the library of that name. The latest 
edition is Ruskin in seven volumes of which the freshest 
interest is found in the introduction. That for “* The 
Stones of Venice” is contributed by Mr. March Phillipps 
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who tells us how he was lured into staying in Venice by 
reading “The Stones of Venice” for the first time. 
** Every night,” he says, until the closing of the Library, 
“IT sat up filling note-books with definitions and descrip- 
tions, or with diagrams of arches and capitals, and all 
day I rowed from church to church and palace to palace, 
comparing, examining, and from time to time adding 
certain profound reflections of my own to the ideas with 
which Ruskin had supplied me.” Yet he tells this same 
story which every critic has told of Ruskin, namely that 
his influence was immense in the time in which he lived, 
but few of his critical estimates “will stand per- 
manently.” Ruskin stirred up the intellectual life of his 
time, but it is doubtful if he will appeal in anything like 
the same degree to future generations, The same story 
is told by Sir Oliver Lodge in his introduction to “ Unto 
this Last.’”” The general conclusion at which he arrives is 
that in economics the great critic was visionary and 
impracticable. Sir Oliver Lodge finds it difficult to 
swallow the doctrine enunciated by Browning and 
reiterated by Ruskin that all service ranks the same 
with God. He who comes at the eleventh hour does not 
always deserve the same pay as he who has borne the 
burden and heat of the day. Mr. Lionel Cust writes the 
introduction to ‘* Modern Painters,” and that in itself is 
a guarantee of liberality and learning. Perhaps here the 
note is too much one of admiration. 








IMPATIENCE 


In fact my form’s the bloomin’ utter.—W. E, Henry. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE some time ago started a dramatic 
school for the training of young actors—an experiment 
which more than justified the sanguine hopes of our most 
enterprising managers. Could he be induced to start a 
school for dramatic critics? That there is a crying need 
for some such institution, the dramatic notices in the 
daily press afford a melancholy proof. My complaint 
against a particular class of journalist is not that his 
point of view is stupid or old-fashioned. It is only fair 
that stupidity should have its recognised mouthpiece on 
the staff of every paper, especially on a question of such 
commercial importance as the drama. The majority of 
plays are written down to the intelligence of the dramatic 
critics: A play, even when it is a failure, is seen and dis- 
cussed by persons who never think of reading the other 
lies in a newspaper. Old-fashioned people, numerically 
less than the stupid, are also of considerable importance. 
Age does not wither for them, the Robertsonian drama, 
nor does custom stale the infinite Variety stage. Age has 
nothing to do with prejudices and predilections. The old- 
fashioned are intellectually important because they 
remind us of what our fathers had to fight against and 
what our children may become. They emphasise for us 
that there is no finality in art and that old-fashioned 
people will exist forty years hence, clinging with the 
tenacity of youth to ideas which have ceased to be intelli- 
gent or to have significance, because the environment has 
changed. The paradox of the first generation becomes 
the truth of the second, the commonplace of the third 
and the platitude of the fourth. 

The man who first said ‘‘ ‘ Boh’ toa goose,” was probably 
a great innovator and in his day a hero who received the 
freedom of his city and the thanks of the community in 
the shape of a flint arrow-head—the Victorian Order of 
the period, awarded for acts of conspicuous bravery. 
Mothers told their children of his daring and sages 
lamented the lack of spirit and enterprise of good old days 
when speech was freer and courage held of more account. 
Then some horrid little boy, bored with tradition, chose a 
favourable opportunity, when every one could both see 
and hear him, for repeating the words to a flock of geese, 
which paid not the slightest sttention. His family con- 





sidered he should have been awarded a flint arrow-heads 
but as there was a moderate majority on the council, the 
motion for the grant was lost by one vote. Certain ill- 
feeling was engendered: And to cut a short story shorter 
he was the ancestor of all old-fashioned people. Who 
will deny that such a venerable pedigree does entitle 
the family to be represented by dramatic critics? The 
cackling geese are{still guardians of the Capitol and 
safely preserve us from any attempt at Gallic or Nor- 
wegian invasion, of a dramatic kind; and Mr. Redford is 
always there with anserine watchfulness to give the alarm. 
It is right that they should be stupid and old-fashioned. 
But it is the ignorance of the dramatic critics to which I 
take exception. 

A short time ago the Stage Society produced Les 
Hannetons of Brieux. You would have thought that the 
meaning of the play was made sufficiently clear by the 
superb interpretation of the actors; or if they failed to 
convey any meaning to ears long inured to the blame- 
less dramas of Mr. Sutro and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, a 
reference to a natural history book and a French dictionary 
would have given them the explanation for which they 
are ata loss, Yet they nearly all declared of this bitter 
little comedy that its moral purpose was to show that an 
irregular ménage leads to unhappiness! And some of , 
them added reflections on the superiority of wedlock! 
Now was this astonishing opinion due to delicacy, to 
hypocrisy, to stupidity or to ignorance? They praised 
the play, to do them justice ; and they praised the acting. 
I am inclined to think that in most cases it was due to 
virginal ignorance and incapacity. If this is the case it 
is a tribute to their private lives. On reflection I hesitate 
to invite Mr. Tree to corrupt them with the fruits of his 
namesake. But it is the untruthfulness generated by 
ignorance to which I take exception. 

The brilliant revival of Patience has served as an occa- 
sion for a deliberate perversion of facts. Patience, we 
are told by one critic, is a kindly satire which effectually 
killed zstheticsm. Another critic expressed mild surprise, 
not very complimentary to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, that the 
opera had lost nothing of its piquancy although 
zstheticism meant nothing to this generation! Another 
refers to the /ash of Mr. Gilbert’s satire which drove the 
esthetic movement and all it meant into obscurity. 
Another of them recorded that it put an end to the 
““extravagant worship of the beautiful roused in the 
bosom of some foolish people by the successful posturing ”’ 
of the original of Archibald Grosvenor. There were, 
however, a few honorable exceptions; notably the 
Times critic who pointed out acutely that one of the 
reasons that Patience amused us now is due to the fact 
that estheticism is s#i// a living force in our literature and 
art. But most of the critics spoke as if they were critics 
twenty-six yearsago. Probably they were. The thoughts 
of the dramatic critics to-day are the grandchildren of 
their wishes at the time. They are as false and illusive 
now as then, 

When I think of the men who were rightly branded as 
zsthetes—Morris, Pater, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Whistler, 
and Mr. Swinburne, some of whom never came into their 
own until long after Patience had ceased to run—I am 
amazed at the ignorance and the falsehoods of these old 
gentlemen. Patience is one of the most delightful and 
beautiful satires ever composed. I should not call it 
“kindly,” but that is a matter of opinion. I am only 
concerned with dull facts. Bunthorne, the fleshly poet, 
was a combined caricature of Whistler and Mr. Swinburne, 
whose seventieth birthday has been recently celebrated in 
the papers (and I hope in the hearts of every educated 
man and woman in England). To the great painter of 
Miss Alexander a statue by Rodin is about to be placed 
on the Chelsea Embankment. At the Tate Gallery 
may be seen the beautiful Cophetua of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, whose feminine types were burlesqued in the 
Patience chorus. I refer the dramatic critics to Christie’s 
catalogues for the record prices fetched by his pictures 
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some fifteen years after Patience was produced. I refer 
them to any bookseller for a list of rather dreary books 
on the great painter and poet Rossetti, and to the won- 
derful collection of drawings at Birmingham. On the 
outside of the new Victoria and Albert Museum there has 
been recently erected a grotesque image of William Morris, 
which must be intended to illustrate the line “Oh! South 
Kensington” in Mr. Gilbert’s text. Finally, I would 
remind the critics that Mr. Archibald Grosvenor, who at 
the end of the opera discarded esthetic costume, became 
some years after the first of English playwrights. And I 
shall be reminded that he was afterwards put in prison. 
In Germany, rightly or wrongly, he is considered the peer 
of the other zesthetes, and one of his works is the most dis- 
cussed drama in Europe. Its operatic form has turned 
American journalism into a colosseum. In a short time 
Messrs. Methuen will be bringing out I understand a 
uniform edition of “My. Grosvenor’s” works. But it 
will be very expensive, and, I fear, above the purse and 
the intelligence of the average dramatic critic. 


CHRISTIAN FREEBORN, 








IRRESPONSIBLE MUSING 


I ANSWERED “thank you” to the tapping, sufficiently 
awake to wonder how it had been possible for a sane man 
to pin on his door overnight ‘‘ Please call me at 6.30,” 
and buried my face in the pillow. But something stirred 
within me, some subtle influence that left my body in its 
soft repose, while it set high thoughts welling up from 
my mind like bubbles from the quiet depth of a pool: 
And what else was it but the moral sense—so kindly yet 
so maligned—that would not allow mere oblivion, but 
roused, without disturbing, me to the full relish of my 
position. Simple people may think it difficult for one 
cheek of a man to smile when the other is pinched ; but 
that nip is precisely what humanity needs to be able to 
smile with any conscious pleasure, and conscious pleasure 
is man’s great attribute, lifting him above the brutes 
who frolic and purr and caper because they cannot well 
do otherwise. I lie and enjoy the warmth, like a hare in 
her form: but the occasion is improved, for I feel that 
the powers of good and evil are in deadly combat around 
me and that I have become a great issue. How charming 
is my own philosophy! or can it bedivine? That matters 
not to me: let the scholiast decide. 

My body is at rest; my mind broods and one idea 
predominates—gratitude for the possession of moral sense, 
with which one I was born, which is indeed the chief 
blessing we may inherit from our parents. Nothing is so 
stable and satisfying, nothing resists the onslaught of 
time in the same unflinching way, triumphant after 
vitality has begun to wane; when wealth has palled, and 
beauty has passed away. This moral sense is subtle in 
its working ; situated near the conscience it acts as a 
reflector not of truth—but what is far more convenient— 
of what other people have accepted as truth: with great 
and subtle qualities, for it enablesa man to know without 
thinking, to judge without seeing, and to live without 
really sinning. It has anoble reliance upon authority and 
a fine respect for what is respectable; it vests the trivial 
with importance and treats matters of moment with a 
light touch, hardly acknowledging their existence unless 
when they are rolled in farce and sugared with sentiment. 
And oh ! it makes our life simple, so vival let us sing— 
vivatl wo. 

Get up? To rise and work when such great thoughts 
are with me would be impious. No, I will not obey the 
selfish call of duty; thoughts like these may not visit me 
again. I will sacrifice myself to a worthier end and lie 
a little longer yet. The lovely bubbles are coming—from 
a deeper depth. 

Moral sense makes life so sweet and easy that there is 





a silent understanding among all wise men and good 
women to adhere strictly to its dictates; and this is even 
possible for those in whom the sense is only present as the 
reflection of a reflection, as the shadow of a shadow of an 
opinion. Moreover, there is nothing like moral sense for 
showing unmistakably how much better people are 
than they would appear to be on the surface. Take what 
is called scandal for an instance: what is scandal when 
you come to think about it seriously ? Merely part of 
the great conspiracy to diffuse that life-giving essence, 
to spread the influence of the good cause; some talk 
scandal, others point out the malice of talking scandal, 
but all are prompted by the same unselfish desire to keep 
a fellow man from the painful dulness of being the sole 
judge of his own actions. 

Mere common sense is very vulgar. “Lie here if you 
will aslong as youlike. It matters to no one but yourself.” 
It hissed in my ear and went. Common sense is like 
a brusque, rude fellow—no, stay—more correctly it re- 
sembles a clever woman without a charm or attraction 
and with the irritating knack of seeming to seem right 
into your soul and then turning away with a look of con- 
tempt. Whereas {the other is a jovial old gentleman— 
a capital master of the ceremonies—easy-going and always 
ready with an excuse for a foible, no matter what it may 
be, with a beautiful motive pat for an action which might 
otherwise have seemed folly, or even wrong. He speaks 
in a low and soothing voice to me: “‘ You ought not to 
be in bed; but there—the noble thoughts... you'll 
work better too... .” 

But reverence—reverence—what is this? old gentle- 
man—easy-going— Once more I bury my head in the 
pillow. Ill-advisedly I have touched an unwarmed place 
in the sheets. Ugh! how cold it is; and I see through 
the window that snow lies on the ground. Snow in 
London, a fine background for the Scot! How warm and 
comfortable I am where I am! Moral sense lends me 
such aptitude for appreciation. Truly I have three 
delights instead of one: the joy of sensibly slipping along 
the downward path, the joy of thrusting out the break of 
a heel for recovery, and most poignant of all, the joy of 
righteousness as I rise and shiver into the bath-room. 
My deity frowns as I turn on the hot tap, and smiles 
when I turn it off; for each act of mine is glorified with 
the halo of significance, unknown to the poor creature 
who is guided by that enemy of ease, common sense, 
with its attendant the comic spirit, that last manifesta- 
tion of the evil one. 

Meanwhile I have dressed and cheerfully take upon my 
shoulders the burden of another day. - . 

: . DE S. 








THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 


THAT benign pirate, Mr. Thomas Mosher, of Portland 
Maine, performed a great service to literature when he 
published in a beautiful little book the original text, as it 
appeared in “ The Germ,” of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” 
together with all the emendations made by Rossetti 
between the appearance of the poem in ‘‘ The Germ,” in 
1850, and 1886, when it finally assumed its form as we now 
know it. Mrs. E. Grant Richards has recently published 
a little book called ‘‘Early Poems of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” in which the original ‘‘Germ” text is repro- 
duced ; but this strikes one as being not quite fair to the 
poet, who for nearly forty years went on changing and 
always improving this wonderful poem, which, if not 
admittedly Rossetti’s masterpiece, has certainly serious 
claims to be so considered. Oscar Wilde in the course of 
a controversy carried on in the Pall Mall Gazette, in the 
early ‘nineties, made use of the phrase, “no artist 
improves. The artist revolves in a cycle of masterpieces, 
the first of which is no less perfect than the last.” On 
being congratulated by a friend on having written “a 
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splendid piece of nonsense ” in that sentence, he retorted 
by inquiring whether the friend thought that Rossetti had 
ever written anything which he would definitely charac- 
terise as finer than ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel.” The friend 
replied that on the whole he thought not. ‘ Very well,” 
replied Oscar Wilde, “* Rossetti wrote that poem when he 
was seventeen; isn’t that a proof of the truth of what 
you call my ‘splendid piece of nonsense’ ?” The friend, 
as behoved his position in what he now recognised as a 
short but trenchant Socratic dialogue, admitted that it 
did. He might, of course, have argued that the poem 
was not really completed when Rossetti was seventeen, and 
that the fact that he went on altering it during practically 
all the rest of his life was, on the contrary, a proof that 
the artist does improve. In which case it might have 
been replied that though the poem was subsequently 
altered and improved it was actually conceived and 
written when Rossetti was seventeen, and that the altera- 
tions, although admittedly improvements to the poem, 
did not imply that Rossetti improved, but merely that he 
had given longer time and more thought to it; and the 
latter is, I think, on the whole the truer aspect of the 
case. At any rate, there is enough of truth in it to show 
stupid people that it is rather unsafe to say, of a brilliant 
thing said by a brilliant man, that it is nonsense, simply 
because one does not happen to understand it. Brilliant 
people do not generally talk or write nonsense even when 
they engage in controversies in the daily papers. 

Not all poets have possessed this faculty that Rossetti 
had of improving what they emended. Tennyson made 
several unfortunate changes in the later editions of his 
works. To take only one example. The lines in the 
* Palace of Art,” 


Or else flushed Gannymede his golden thigh 
Half buried in the eagle’s down, 


he afterwards changed and spoilt by substituting “rosy ” 
for golden; ‘his rosy thigh.” Golden is infinitely finer, 
more beautiful and more classical in the right sense of 
the word. Compare Rossetti’s changes in ‘* The Blessed 
Damozel.” In the first stanza he had originally : 


Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water even. 


Six years later he improved it into: 


Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 
Than waters stilled at even; 


and finally, fourteen years after that, came the perfect : 


Her eyes were deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at even. 


Here is an object-lesson in the way to write poetry, and 
a rebuke to the foolish and the ignorant who imagine 
the poet as a sort of inspired gramophone “‘ pouring out” 
beautiful words as a nightingale pours out beautiful 
sounds. Real poets never “ pour out” words, they coin 
them painfully and slowly and lovingly “with fire in the 
soul and ice in the brain,” they leave the “ pouring out ” of 
words to journalists and stump orators and “ distin- 
guished statesmen”; rather they exercise an exquisite 
economy of words, those “‘ shadows of created Beauty,” 
those children of Thought and patient Selection. 
Let us take again Stanza 8 as it originally appeared: 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Playing at holy games, 
¢ Spake gentle-mouthed among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names ; 
And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames, 


The first emendations are—in the first line: 
She scarcely heard her new sweet friends, 
and then in the third line; 
Softly}they spake among themselves, 





which really are not much better, if at all, than the 
original lines. In 1870, twenty years after the lines were 
written, Rossetti was still hunting and groping for the 
right words. He changes 


Playing at holy games, 
into 

Amid their loving games ; 
which does not seem a great improvement, but the third 
line he changes into: 


Spake evermore among themselves, 


which gave him the clue to the last perfect version sixteen 


years later : 
Around her lovers newly met 
*Mid deathless love's acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names 
And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by hev like thin flames. 


How splendid, how perfect! And yet remember this in 
support of the “‘ cycle of masterpieces” theory that the 
two last lines, which 1 have italicised, have not been 
altered at all. They were there from the beginning, and 
they are the lines of the stanza, perhaps of the whole 
poem, both from the splendour of the image they evoke 
and the cunning skill of using the epithet “ thin” for 
flames. Almost any one else would have said “red 
flames” or “curled flames,” or something else which 
would have spoilt the perfect beauty of the stanza. 

Thin flames!—but 1 must stop, although I have only 
dealt with two of the stanzas of the poem. (Every stanza, 
with the exception of three, was altered by Rossetti, and 
in every single case the alterations were improvements ) 
I am reminded how dangerously narrow is the border line 
between the language of true admiration and emotion, 
and the language of gush. I don’t want to gush if I can 
help it; but I would rather do that than not say what I 
think, or be patronising of great men which seem to be 
the Scylla and Charybdis of most of our hebdomadal 
critics, when they are not taking the other and still more 
usual alternative of being merely dull and dismal. This 
alternative is perhaps suggested to them by the lines in 
the ‘* Duchess of Malfi”’: 


Come let us sing a heavy note, 
Some deadly dogged howl! 


At any rate, that appears to be the sort of spirit in which 
most of the gentlemen who discourse in weekly magazines 
devoted to literature sit down to write. They appear to 
forget that the lines in Webster's play are put into the 
mouth of a madman, and are not intended as “ advice to 
those about to write an article.’”’ Or is it theeditors who 
forget, or perhaps (horresco re/erens) the proprietors ; and 
is it they who are responsible for the perverted alchemy 
which transmutes brilliant talents (and London is to-day 
full of brilliant talents) into dull metal? I don’t know. 
But I do know that there is a theory (emanating from 
Fleet Street) that it ‘‘ doesn’t pay” to be brilliant, and 
that ‘* the public doesn’t like it.” I think the theory is 
a mistaken one. Need I say that these remarks do not 
refer to the journal in which I have the honour to write ? 
I hope not. I can detect motes as well as any man 
living, but as to beams, I have never been able to see any 
except, occasionally, moonbeams, I am a poet. n 
A. D. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


WOMAN'S CHANCE IN LITERATURE 


IN a recent issue we opened up the inquiry as to what 
becomes of the multifarious editions of cheap classics that 
now flood the bookshops. Some interesting solutions were 
offered by our readers. Further light was thrown on the 
question by an observation of our own the other day. 
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Into a tramcar in Peckham there entered two attractive 
school-girls. This is probably the last year in which they 
will be called girls; next spring, alas! they will be ladies. 
We say alas, for a full-grown school-girl sparkling with 
health and tingling with romance, is surely the most 
beautiful embodiment of humanity. But that is not our 
present theme. Thev each carried a hockey-stick and 
a bundle of books, and among the books were in one case 
a volume of Tennyson, and in the other Bacon’s Essays, 
in shilling editions. To speak truth and shame whom- 
soever ought to be shamed in the matter, the talk of these 
budding women was of hockey. But as hockey is a tran- 
sient influence in a girl's life, which declines at the approach 
of a lover and fades utterly before the presence of matri- 
mony, no great heed may be paid to the preference 
apparently given toit. And in any case the hockey-talk 
of these girls was clearer and more grammatical than the 
golf or motor-talk of the average man. 

The real point, however, is that here we saw the destiny 
of a considerable proportion of the cheap classics. And 
therefrom spring a number of most interesting, and it is 
to be hoped, fruitful speculations. Presumably these 
charming English school-girls—would to goodness this 
paper were on the subject of English school-girls—were 
on their way to be lectured on some poem of Tennyson’s 
and some essay of Bacon’s. Most likely also the lecturer 
is a high-school mistress, the product of Girton or other 
similar college, and of many University Extension men- 
lecturers and text-books. If we do her injustice and she 
1s aperson who keeps her understanding clear of these 
influences and uses her intelligence and knowledge of life 
to interpret Tennyson and Bacon in her own way, then 
we humbly beg her pardon and wish her godspeed. 
Because, unless our observation is utterly at fault, 
Tennyson and Bacon, and all the rest of the classics, yea 
even the Merchant of Venice and Cicero on Friendship, 
not to speak of Czsar’s Gallic War and Cornelius Nepos, 
are to women, whether they be spinsters or matrons, 
schoolmistresses, housewives, or authors—mere books. 
And if the classics were to be had for twopence instead of 
a shilling, and the present kind of lectures on them were 
to be brayed forth by megaphone in every high street, 
books, and only books to women, they would still remain. 

_ Within the last twenty-five years the course of educa- 
tion for girls has been entirely changed. The days of the 
Clapham Academy for Young Ladies have gone for ever. 
Girls now are educated exactly like boys, and the result 
has been to increase largely the number of women- 
authors and women-journalists. But the remarkable and 
unfortunate thing about this change is that it has 
produced no corresponding change in the substance or 
nature of books. In novel-writing particularly, all the 
outworn and weary conventions of men have been 
adopted by women, and the only difference between the 
average man-made story and woman-made story is that 
the woman’s is the more unreal and artificial. Now this 
is very surprising, and not what the world had a right to 
look for. It seemed reasonable to suppose that when 
women had all the avenues of male education opened to 
them and the ban of impropriety was removed from 
ordinary knowledge, when they were encouraged to play 
hockey and golf, wear low-heeled shoes, walk with long 
strides, talk slang and discard stays, they would in 
recompense tell the men in many a piquant novel or book 
of essays how the world appeared to them—the women. 
It was to be expected that they would avenge the wrongs 
of many centuries of man-made literature and justify 
their emancipation from the curriculum of Clapham; 
instead of which they go about—if not exactly stealing 
ducks, at best doing as men do as near as they can hit it. 
True that in hockey and golf it would be undesirable to 
introduce any specifically feminine element. We do not 
expect women to tie rosettes on their rackets or powder 
the faces of their drivers, but in literature, which deals or 
ought to deal with human thought and action, the world 
does have a ground for claim that women should declare 





authentically without regard to the theories and conven- 
tional beliefs of men, exactly how life in all its varied 
aspects appeals to them. 

At intervals an enthusiastic man-reviewer of some man’s 
novel comes forward and solemnly declares that the 
delineation of a woman in the story is marvellous in its 
fidelity. What a piece of presumption! How does he 
know? He never was awoman, There is nothing more 
certain than that men and women are largely mysteries to 
each other. Yet if in the hope of getting some enlight- 
enment on a dictum of this kind you ask the opinion of a 
woman-critic whether thesaid character is“ marvellousin its 
fidelty ” you will very likely get for answer a batch of latter- 
day bookish phrases. If you push inquiry on the essential 
point of the truth about woman, your woman critic wraps 
herself in the mystery of her sex or calmly continues with 
more literary lingo. And all the while the world is waiting 
for the woman author, who need not be great but only 
natural and downright, to reveal to it (as a male world) 
the true inwardness of a woman’s nature, her feelings 
towards other women, what attracts her in men, and what 
repels, how she really feels when she is kissed by a man, 
and how she feels when she is not kissed, and a thousand 
other things which a man author can only guess at and in 
no case can expound. . 

Here surely is a chance for a woman writer. In spite 
of the enlarged curriculum for women in education, 
sport, business and pleasure, the mystery between the 
sexes deepens every day. We verily believe that this 
mystery began with the beginning of literature—whenever 
that was. Before the days of books, Babylonian tablets 
or rock-paintings, we are convinced that men and women 
knew each other perfectly well. Their springs of feeling, 
modes of thought, and principles of action were then, we 
feel sure, common knowledge. But when the men began 
to record things and the women saw themselves in danger 
of being truthfully but ungenerously described as they 
were, without the power, or, it may be, wanting the 
desire to'retaliate, then it seems probable that the whole 
body of womenkind retired within their inner conscious- 
ness, and became the mysteries they have since remained. 
That is what clay-cylinders, papyri and books have done 
for us—alienated the sexes, perhaps for ever. If we are 
to judge by the farcical unreality of modern novels the 
mystery is increasing. Women are adding to it by 
slavishly adopting the conventions of men and making 
new stories as one designs fresh wall-papers. Indeed, the 
bunches of grapes that clamber in conventional repetition 
up drawing-room walls will change to life and succulence 
sooner than we shall extract any nourishment from the 
dreary iteration of modern novels. And to think that 
women with all the splendid chances lying open before 
them are taking part in this empty mockery. We have 
more than a suspicion that if it continues there will be 
separate heavens in the world to come for men and 
women. Ina common paradise the shock of truth would 
be so great that the sexes could not face each other. By 
no stretch of imagination could there be happiness amid 
such a revelation of hypocrisy. In this world the men 
who write novels—which to-day are our sole literature— 
have settled down into dreary conventions. Where is 
the woman who with the cheap classics, plus hockey and 
golf, to aid her, will dispel the mystery and save the 
literary race from senile decay ? 

ADAM LORIMER, 








FICTION 


Our Lady of the Beeches. By the Baroness von Hutren. 
(Heinemann, 4s.) 


THERE seems to be an epidemic of letter-writing among 
the novelists. It is as if they had suddenly discovered 
the value of the letter as a medium of story-telling: 
Ever since the publication of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters ’’ innumerable volumes of epistles have poured 
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from the press. Letter-writing is an art in itself and 
requires a very deft touch. Unskilfully done it is intoler- 
able. And unfortunately it is just the medium to appeal 
to incompetence. It looks so easy. Nothing comes 
amiss in a letter. Scraps of conversation, opinions on 
literature, travel impressions, extracts from every one’s 
commonplace book can be introduced without doing 
violence to the medium. In “ Listener’s Lure ” Mr. 
E. V. Lucas gave us an excellent example of a story 
told ore pr in letters, and since his we have had other 
delightful volumes. The idea of the moment seems to be 
a correspondence between two people who have not met 
and who learn to love each other from letters. Falling in 
love at first letter appears to be the latest variant of 
falling in love “at first sight.”” Mr. Thomas Hardy used 
the idea with great effect in one of the best of his short 
stories and quite recently in *‘Susan” the theme has 
been admirably exploited by Mr. Ernest Oldmaston. In 
** Our Lady of the Beeches ”’ the Baroness von Hutten gives 
us a series of letters which pass between a man and 
woman who desire to carry on a sort of disembodied 
friendship by correspondence while preserving a strict 
anonymity. She is an American woman with a love of 
nature and a dislike of society. He is the author of a 
scientific work which has attracted her. She from her 
beechwoods writes to her ‘‘dear pessimist” in his 
laboratory. Her letters are the more entertaining and 
give the reader more vivid glimpses of her personality. 
Her love of scenery is a little overdone and sometimes 
seems a trifle forced. It is as though the writer had set 
out conscientiously to register impressions. Take this 
typical passage, ‘‘A wood in winter is very beautiful. 
The white quiet was not yet broken by the thaw, though 
the branches gleamed black in the moist air; all little 
twigs seemed sketched in ink against the snow. The 
sun behind me threw a red glow for a second over it all, 
edging the shrivelled leaves clinging here and there, with 
fire.” ... It is all very pretty, but with its wealth of 
adjectives a little reminiscent of the descriptive reporter. 
The author of “‘ Pam” writes always with grace and 
charm, but “Our Lady of the Beeches,” while essentially 
readable, lacks any particular distinction. 


Deyncourt of Deyncourt. By Daisy Hucu Pryce. (Long, 6s.) 


Miss Pryce can tell a story agreeably when it is all laid 
out before her on familiar lines, but apparently she is 
afraid to trust her imagination to furnish new incidents, 
or fresh treatment of old ones. Here is a leisurely tale of 
an unhappy young baronet, changelings, a ghost, and 
private theatricals, all of the most commonplace order, 
and of a past fashion. With her characters the author is 
more successful: the ill-bred scheming Breakespeare 
sisters, husband-hunters both, are lifelike photographs of 
girls of their type. They do all the requisite mischief in 
the usual way, and meet their deserts. The ancient castle 
of the desponding baronet is situated in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Middleminster; the author evidently feels no 
admiration for University society, and indulges in candid 
and uncomplimentary observation on Middleminster dons 
and their wives. 


Petronel of Paradise. By Mrs. Frep Matnurin, (Nash, 6s.) 


** PETRONEL of Paradise ’’—a story of a summer in Guern- 
sey—opens merrily with the wild pranks of the Patrick 
girls and their cousin Jack. The first part sparkles with 
fun and gaiety, the Patricks are delightful as long as they 
keep to their innocent tricks and frolics. But the story 
grows more and more sentimental, more and more gush- 
ing. Peril Patrick is a pretty selfish flirt, and nothing 
beyond; Petronel seems to see, hear, and know things 
happily hidden from those of denser clay. Childhood’s 
dreams have revealed to her a vision of the man she will 
love, his name, even the little name used only by his 
mother. A bit of an angel with a spice of the devil is 
this strange island maiden, and of her an anxious friend 





remarks; “I never see Petronel with a worldly man but 
I tremble.” No girl of her temperament does resist the 
inevitable worldly man whose “smile is childlike in its 
sweetness,’ whose ‘‘ shoulder looked as if it was made for 
a woman to lean her head against’; who enjoys a repu- 
tation for success with women, preferably married ones. 
Petronel cannot resist him. The midnight of his arrival 
at “‘ Paradise”’ she sails out into the bay with him, con- 
fesses her love for him, all modestly, and in her sleep. 
After that anything is possible, we cease our silent pro- 
tests, and drift down the author’s stream of muddy 
sentiment and half-irritated, half-amused, wonder how far 
it will carry her. The setting of the story is charming, 
Mrs. Mathurin knows the foibles of the “‘ Fifties” and 
‘“* Sixties’’ of exclusive Guernsey society in and out, and 
makes capital use of it, and her young people are un- 
usually attractive. 


Monsieur de Paris. A Romance. By Mary C. Rowse... 
(Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Paris—eternally Paris; and, eternally, the Revolution, 
the guillotine, the aristocrats, the people, and Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité. We grow rather tired of it all. A 
dozen times a year it is dished up, cleverly, stupidly, 
indifferently; and eleven times a year, for a day at a time, 
the unfortunate reviewer is on the rack. We confess to 
having had a bad time with ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris.”” Mon- 
sieur de Paris, as a matter of fact, figures very little in 
the book. It is a tale of mean people, who go creeping 
and crawling and cringing along, lacking character, lack- 
ing reality, lacking life. We gather that al! the pother is 
about the Dubarry, and a marionette gyrates when Miss 
(or Mrs.) Rowsell manipulates the wires; but we are 
never illuded into believing that marionette to be the 
Dubarry, and the story itself suggests nothing so much as 
charades at a “charity’’ entertainment. It is a common- 
place, colourless, tedious affair. 


The Ministry of David Baldwin. By Henry T, Corestock. 
(New York; Crowell, $1.50.) 


No doubt there are many amiable young men of the type 
of David Baldwin to be found in America and elsewhere, 
and we cannot be thankful enough that we are not oftener 
called upon to struggle through the chronicles of their 
blameless lives. We are introduced to the excellent David 
in his rooms in the “‘ University of the West,” the follow- 
ing extract giving a fair idea of the mild atmosphere of 
this seminary: ‘‘An ingenious device for heating water 
over a gas jet suggested the possibilities of hot cocoa and 
of little informal gatherings. . . .””. The good old three- 
bottle days are no more, but cocoa is not yet the sole 
tipple of the English undergraduate. A letter from the 
citizens of Tioga, Minn., arrives, inviting him to become 
their pastor under conditions which cause him to “slap 
his legs’? and exclaim: *‘O Lordy! Lordy! using an 
expression which seemed to be kept in reserve especially 
for such-occasions.” He accepts the living, and the rest of 
the story is devoted to his struggles with a pig-headed 
congregation. : 


Her Honour. By Rosert Macuray, (Chatto & Windus, 
3s. 6d.) 


“It is Sir John’s motor-car! Sir John’s! And there is 
Sir John in the road with his head against the railings. 
Sir John!” Soexclaims Sir John’s wife, looking out of 
the drawing-room window, showing, even in the agitation 
of the moment, a very proper regard for her husband’s 
title. Sir John is not killed on the spot, and lingers long 
enough to require the services of the beautiful hospital 
nurse who is the heroine of these pages. In his delirium 
he lets fall certain facts which she does not feel at liberty 
to disclose, though they are of the utmost importance to 
her lover, Norman Forde. The book is written to prove 
that women have as keen a sense of honour as the 
stronger sex, a fact, according to Mr. Machray, recently 
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doubted by “‘a lady equally prominent in society and 
letters.” Certainly Mr. Machray’s heroine proves the 
exception to the rule, for, in spite of bribery and per- 
suasion ending in imprisonment in a lonely house in 
Russia, she does not reveal the secret she has accidentally 
discovered. 


All that a Man Hath, By Corauie Stanton and Heatu 
Hosken, (Long, 6s.) 


THERE is an air about this book that suggests that the 
authors could write quite a different type of story if they 
chose; that they need not cling to dreadful millionaires, 
and slum settlements, and impoverished aristocrats, and 
mad daughters of earls, and impossible boors in white 
motor-cars, persecuting lovely heroines with broken hearts, 
Their material is flashily commonplace; their touch is 
neither. They can turn out an interesting, absurdly 
impossible story, that is well worth reading, but they 
might do something better—if they began at once, before 
their material has spoiled them. Already the spoiling 
has begun; Fay, the daughter of the much-too-dreadful 
millionaire, is a curious, coherent study of character; 
yet it is cited as a proof of her exquisite refinement that, 
although she wore only a plain white flannel costume in 
the morning, “under it, trimming her petticoat, was a 
flounce of lace a yard deep, that had once adorned a 
queen’s bridal gown.” If anything could exceed the 
vulgarity of wearing such a petticoat under a flannel 
morning dress, it would be the intensity of the Philistinism 
that put such lace to such a purpose. There is a point 
where refinement and vulgarity change places, and it is a 
warning sign that the authors who have painted with real 
feeling the love-story of the Grand Duke Carl and his 
magnetic wife, and made something fine of it, should in 
the same book clothe their heroine in such a fashion, and 
deal with shrieking madwomen and persecuting boors. 

(Warne, 6s.) 


Naomi’s Transgression. By Dartey Dae. 


WE should like a quiet half-hour with the person who 
first founded what he called a novel on the eccentric’s 
will, containing a matrimonial decree as a condition of 
inheritance. At his door lie more hours of mental anguish 
than we care to remember; and it is not the least of his 
enormities that he has set scritching a whole tribe of 
more or less excellent people who would otherwise have 
been content to hide their light under a bushel or behind 
a grocer’s counter. We are curious to know whether it 
was he who laid the powder which exploded and fired the 
heart of Darley Dale with a desire to appear “‘ in print” ; 
but our intimacy with the beautiful transgressor has 
effectually assuaged our thirst for intimacy with Naomi’s 
predecessors, the Village Blacksmith and the Inhabitants 
of Noah’s Ark. Naomi, we think, for so beautiful and so 
enthusiastic a Quakeress as she is represented to have 
been, fell too easily from the pinnacle of virtue into the 
path of petty deceit. We might have forgiven her for 
sitting so insecurely had the wind that unseated her 
blown brains into her tiresome person. She broke no 
bones, and surely she owed Providence some slight repara- 
tion for dealing thus lightly with her. Frankly, she is 
terribly uninteresting and dull, and we stifled many a 
yawn before we reached the last page of her story. The 
author’s erratic use of the words *‘ thee”’ and “thou ”’ is, 
to say the least, exasperating. Elias Barclay, in a trans- 
port of parental rage, exclaims on p. 133: “Thou fool! 
Thou obstinate, pig-headed fool! Thee shalt marry her” ; 
and in another transport of parental rage, on p. 148: 
“What! thee pig-headed dolt! Thee worse than fool! 
Thee insolent knay:! Thee obstinate mule! What dost 
thee say ?” Nice language; but why write about Quakers 
without first inquiring what a Quaker was and is? Not 
by insipid illustrations and shovelfuls of misapplied thees 
and thous is the “‘atmosphere” caught. Thee shouldst 
lay down thee pen and scritch no more, Darley Dale, 





DRAMA 
REALISM AT THE COURT 


“A MAN should know either everything or nothing— 
which do you know ?”’ says Lady Bracknell in The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. ‘I know nothing, Lady 
Bracknell,” replies Mr. Alexander, after an instant’s 
hesitation. This quotation came into my mind as the 
result of spending the greater part of last Tuesday at the 
Court Theatre. The afternoon was consecrated to the 
performance of Miss Elizabeth Robins’s ‘“‘ Dramatic tract,” 
Votes jor Women /, the evening to the revival of Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s Silver Box, originally given at a series of 
matinées at the same theatre last autumn. After witnes- 
sing these two plays I feel, with Lady Bracknell, that a 
man should know either everything or nothing—especially 
if he (or she) intends to write for the stage. ‘“ Ignorance 
is a delicate exotic plant. Touch it and the bloom is 
gone.” Mr. Galsworthy when he wrote The Silver Box 
seems to have had the incomparable advantage of know- 
ing nothing. Nothing of the theatre, [I mean. His 
knowledge of life and character and the springs of human 
action was extensive and profound, but of the contem- 
porary stage, unless I am greatly mistaken, he was 
entirely ignorant. In fact it would not surprise me to 
learn that he had never seen avy modern play at all 
except The Voysey Inheritance. The result was-that he 
approached the writing of his own play without any 
hampering recollections of how the other fellows would 
have done it. He had certain characters whom he 
wished to represent in certain relations. He looked 
about for a series of situations which should allow 
those characters to reveal themselves to us and just 
pitched them on to the stage without bothering 
about niceties of “construction.’’ He divided his first 
act into three scenes by dropping the curtain to indicate 
the flight of time. The critics shook their heads and 
murmured ‘ Very bad technique.” When an English 
dramatic critic talks about technique you may be tolerably 
certain he is going to talk nonsense, Again he dropped 
his curtain in the middle of Act ii., accompanying it this 
time with a change of scene. ‘‘ Worse and worse!” 
murmured the critics. In the third act the first ten or 
more minutes were devoted to the question whether two 
little girls, whom we had never heard of before and whose 
names we never know, should or should not be removed 
from the care of their father and handed over to that of a 
philanthropic society. Only after this little matter had 
been disposed of were we permitted to resume the thread 
of the story and plunge once more into the adventures of 
the principal characters. ‘‘ Dreadful!” said the critics. 
‘This is not drama, It’s photography. It ought to have 
been cut at rehearsals.” But Mr, Galsworthy, Gallio- 
like, cared for none of these things. He tackled the 
problem of putting his characters on to the stage simply 
and straightforwardly, without pre-occupation. He did 
not think it necessary to have three doors and a French 
window to every scene, one of them (in the third act) 
leading to a bedroom, on the ground that stage rooms 
always were like that. Nor did he think it necessary in 
his third act to work up to the venerable situation in 
which the wife visits the other man’s rooms at twelve 
o’clock at night and is discovered (or not discovered as the 
case may be) by the husband. Though if he had been a 
conscientious frequenter of the English theatre during the 
past twenty years he must have gained the impression that 
no other third act was possible in a modern comedy. In- 
stead of these things he showed us a stupid, self-indulgent 
young cub reeling home from a tipsy supper-party, an out- 
of-work accompanying him equally tipsy; the out-of-work’s 
battered, patient wife at her ‘‘ charing,’’ the cub's feeble, 
pompous father and massively self-complacent mother, 
the admirable upper-middle-class butler and no less 
admirable maid, the solicitor, the magistrate, the detective, 
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the relieving officer, last but not least an “ unknown lady,” 
surely the most masterly picture of that class ever drawn 
for the stage. And he showed them to us not in the pre- 
posterous room I have described above or the preposterous 
situation that was and still is the stock-in-trade of our 
unhappy drama, butin the ordinary hum-drum situations 
of life, at the breakfast table, in the out-of-work’s garret, 
in a police court. And the result is an impression of 
reality, of truth to life, that must be seen to be believed. 
To call the means by which this impression of reality is 
arrived at bad technique is to talk balderdash. It is 
admirable technique, ‘‘Technique”’ is merely a trade 
name for the means the dramatist employs to make his 
scenes and his dialogue and his characters effective in 
presentation. Mr. Galsworthy’s scenes and his dialogue 
and his characters are startlingly effective as means to this 
end and his technique is therefore impeccable. It is not 
the technique of Scribe or of M. Sardou (thank heaven !). 
Neither is it the technique of Ibsen. It is the: technique 
of Mr. Galsworthy who, probably by dint of not thinkiug 
about the matter at all, has evolved a method of his own 
for presenting life on thestage that is completely success- 
ful. Of course I do not mean that Mr. Galsworthy took 
no trouble with the construction of his play, that he threw 
it together anyhow. That would be absurd. No work of 
art could possibly be produced in that way with any 
chance of success for the contemporary stage. On the 
contrary The Silver Box is obviously built up by the most 
delicate strokes and is the product of the most careful 
and meticulous workmanship. But when its author wrote 
it he was thinking of life, not of the theatre, and though he 
never forgot that he was writing for performance, he never 
allowed himself to sacrifice truth to mere stage effect or to 
shirk the situation as it would happen in life for the 
situation that the old-fashioned playwright had found to 
be effective on the stage. Hence the extraordinary 
success of his play. 

So much for Lhe Silver Box. What of Miss Robins’s 
Votes for Women !? Miss Robins, alas! knows her theatre 
only too well, Has she not acted on it? Ignorance, 
that delicate exotic plant, has been lost by her long 
since. She knows all the familiar stage characters and 
the familiar stage situations. She knows the rising 
politician (soon to be in the Cabinet and engaged to the 
sweet young girl) suddenly confronted with his Past, and 
we know him too. How well we know him! And how 
well we know that Past, the lovely countenance and 
lovelier clothes which make it so hard to understand why 
the rising politician should hesitate for a moment to 
throw over the sweet young girl and “make repara- 
tion” (that is the phrase) to this bewitching creature. 
I wonder whether an English dramatist will ever arise 
whose rising politician, when urged by the sweet young 
girl to give her up and marry her dazzling rival as a 
moral duty, will consent at once with unflattering alacrity, 
coyly admitting that the act demanded of him is not 
merely a duty, but a pleasure! What the attitude of this 
sweet young girl would be towards this confession I 
hesitate to imagine. However, Miss Robins, as I have 
said, knowing her theatre tar too well, has gone to the 
theatre for her “plot ” and her principal characters, in 
fact for her first act and her last, and these acts come to 
grief. But fortunately her “ plot” and her principal 
characters practically do not figure at all in her 
middle act, which is the great scene at the Women’s 
Suffrage meeting in Trafalgar Square, and so here her 
play succeeds brilliantly. Miss Robins, throwing over- 
board all her memories of old St. James’s successes and 
of the heroine and villains of the late Victorian second- 
rate play and the late Victorian second-rate novel, 
goes for her second act direct to}life. The result is 
a picture of a London mass meeting that thrills us, and 
ainuses us, and irritates us, and delights us, as a real mass 
meeting does; and that saves the play. It saved it so 
effectively on Tuesday that even the /ongueurs and the 
unreality and the clap-trap of Act iii. could not quench 





our enthusiasm, and at the end the assembled congrega- 
tion—Mr. Shaw has pointed out that at the Court you 
have not an audience but a congregation—clapped and 
cheered and called for ‘‘author’”’ for the best part of ten 
enthusiastic minutes. Of course something of this enthu- 
siasm must be discounted in view of the nature of the 
congregation assembled. We were not a representative 
play-going crowd. Every one was there—except the 
hireling critics—in the missionary spirit. The stalwart 
propagoose (if that be the correct feminine of pro- 
pagander) filled every available seat and punctuated 
all the correct sentiments with frantic applause. And 
the stage management (in other words Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker to whom I am inclined to think the triumph 
of the second act was largely due), foreknowing that this 
would be so, had taken advantage of it in the setting of 
the scene. The Court stage, being of about the dimen- 
sionsof a pocket handkerchief, does not admitof the Geplay 
of a stage crowd of any very large proportions, especially if 
you must also find room for the base of Nelson’s Column 
with a “practical” plinth, and a brace of couchant 
lions. Mr. Barker got over the difficulty by making us 
his crowd. The speakers on the plinth faced the foot- 
lights. The crowd on the stage itself was merely a thin 
line of supers facing the speakers and with their backs to 
the house. Behind the supers were We. WE were the 
real crowd and it was to US that the speeches from the 
plinth were addressed. We, it was, who, sometimes 
following the stage crowd and sometimes leading it, 
laughed or cheered or dissented, as orator after orator 
harangued us on Women’s Rights and Woman’s Wrongs. 
It was a very clever effect and, like the last act of The 
Silver Box, stamps Mr, Granville Barker as a Producer of 
Genius. 

The acting of both plays is admirable. I wish I had 
space to go into it in detail. But I can only mention 
Miss Agnes Thomas, Mr. Edmund Gwenn, Miss Dorothy 
Minto and above all the crowd in Votes for Women! for 
their superb performances in the Trafalgar Square 
scene, and Mr. A. E. Matthews as the cub, Mr. Dennis 
Eadie as the butler, and Miss Nora Greenlaw as the char- 
woman in The Silver Box as perhaps the best of an almost 
flawless cast. 

St. J. H. 








FINE ART 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE AMATEUR 


THE endless multiplication of art exhibitions, which 
themselves, as Mr, D. S. MacColl has pointed out, “ will 
stamp the century with a peculiarly gross way of taking 
art,’’ must be viewed with increasing disfavour by all 
sincere admirers of the finer qualities in painting. 
Numerous as the practitioners of the art may be it 
would not be easy to fill all the art galleries in London 
each month of the year with pictures in any way impor- 
tant by professional painters, and even if these could be 
found there would not be a public of sufficient numbers 
and intelligence to support their exhibitions by a generous 
paying attendance. Meanwhile the proprietors of the 
galleries, in order to pay their rents, are continually 
devising fresh schemes to attract the shillings of the 
uncultured, and the professional painter having proved 
an uncertain attraction, a determined effort is being made 
to exploit the amateur. Water-colours by young ladies, 
well enough in a portfolio in the parental drawing-room, 
are dragged forth from their privacy and exposed to 
public view in Bond Street galleries. Like the young 
lady’s verses rashly shown to Dr. Johnson, they may be 
“as compared with excellence, nothing,” but their appear- 
ance is duly noted in the society Press, and the friends and 
relatives satisfy the proprietor. Yet even the circle of a 
young lady’s acquaintance is limited, so recourse is being 
had to more insidious methods, 
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At the Bruton Galleries there has been opened a Naval 
and Military Art Exhibition, in which a number of officers 
have been betrayed into exposing their attempts at 
picture-making. Containing little, if anything, of genuine 
artistic interest the exhibition might well have been 
passed over in silence had it not already received far 
more attention than it deserves, and had not the criticisms 
it has so far received been wholly beside the mark. Un- 
fortunately the visitors to an exhibition of this kind do 
not confine their attention to the artistic merits displayed 
in the works of Captain This, Colonel That, and Major- 
General Boom-Push, but exhibits are admired and stared 
at for extrinsic reasons. While surveying the collection 
the present writer heard attention directed to many works 
because of the family connections of the author, to others 
because of their more legitimate topographical interest, 
to a few because the artist had in some manner or other 
distinguished himself in his profession, while in one case 
at least an exhibitor’s work was pronounced ‘“ most 
interesting ”’ because he had played a prominent part in 
a famous law-suit. 

To a lover of painting it is disheartening to think that 
an exhibition of this kind is well frequented, while only a 
stray visitor journeys to Leighton House to see the admir- 
able pastels there by Monsieur Simon Bussy, but a public 
disdainful of matters of “mere technique ”’ will naturally 
prefer an exhibition reminiscent of society and scandal to 
a collection relying for its attraction on the artistic pre- 
sentment ot form and colour. The professional painter is 
thus placed at a disadvantage, and his future looks 
gloomy indeed if the incompetent amateur is to be still 
further exploited, and if this Service exhibition be 
succeeded—as it might appropriately be—by an exhi- 
bition of ‘‘Sketches by Solicitors” or “ Drawings by 
Dentists.” 

The favourite medium of water-colour, so sadly mal- 
treated by the Bond-street young lady and the Bruton- 
street officer, is handled with unusual skill by Mr. E. 
Newell Marshall, a young American artist who makes his 
London début at the Goupil Gallery. His feeling for 
colour and atmosphere are pleasingly conveyed by a 
number of vivacious impressions of landscapes and street- 
scenes in London and on the Continent, while a series of 
quite remarkable studies of birds prove that his sensitive- 
ness to colour is not accompanied—as frequently happens 
—by inattention to form. Refreshingly honest and 
unpretentious in all he attempts, Mr. Marshall cherishes 
the purity and limpidity of his medium as few aquarel- 
lists do, and his first exhibition may be said to hold 
out great promise and display not a little actual 
achievement. 

Monsieur Picabia, whose pictures are on view at 
Mr. Cremetti’s galleries in Dover Street, is obviously a 
disciple of Monet and Sisley, and though his work is at 
present too derivative, he shows skill in rendering the 
sparkle of sunlight on foliage, and succeeds frequently in 
endowing his pigment with luminosity. His careful 
interpretation and arrangement of budding trees shows 
a praiseworthy attention to drawing and composition, 
which, added to his sense of colour, may, when further 
developed, give his pictures a personal force they often 
lack at present. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MESSRS, METHUEN announce for publication on April 18 an 
edition of “ The First Book of Kings,” prepared by Dr. A. E. 
Rubie, of Eltham College. This edition is designed primarily 
for those preparing for junior examinations, such as the Junior 
Locals, and those of the Joint Board. At the same time it 
will also prove useful for those preparing for higher examina- 
tions, such as the Higher Certificate. The book contains an 
a yaaa maps, appendices, examination papers, and an 
index, 

They will also publish a life of “Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu.” by “George Paston,"” on the same date. In this 





memoir the chief events of Lady Mary’s life are illustrated by 
references in contemporary works, such as the letters and 
satires of Pope, the gossip of Horace Walpole, and the anec- 
dotes of Spence. 

Mr. Unwin will have ready on April 15 a sixpenny edition 
of Major Arthur Griffiths’s historical romance, “A Royal 
Rascal,” and in connection with the risings in Roumania, a 
book by Mlle, Tereza Stratilesco, entitled ‘‘ From Carpathian 
to Pindus.”’ It is a study of Roumanian peasant life. 

On April 26 Messrs, Cassell and Co. will issue John Foster 
Fraser’s new book ‘‘ Red Russia,’’ and on April ig they will 
issue the first biography ever compiled of Sir John Hawkins, 
one of the most brilliant adventurers, generals at sea, and 
naval statesmen of the Elizabethan era. The book is entitled 
“A Sea Dog of Devon,” and is the work of Mr, R., A. J. 
Walling, editor of the Western Daily Mercury, of Plymouth. 
Lord Brassey contributes an introduction. Sir John Hawkins 
was a kinsman and the mentor of Sir Francis Drake, and the 
book deals with the most interesting epoch of Britain’s 
history. 

Messrs. Jack announce a series of volumes dealing with the 
more popular operas, and containing reproductions of original 
drawings in colour by Byam Shaw. They will appeal to the 
large number of people who love to hear a good opera, but 
want some guidance as to the action of the piece and some 
information regarding the music and the composer. 

Mr. N. Thorpe Mayne has completed a little volume of 
verse, which will be published in a few days by Mr. Francis 
Griffiths. The title will be ‘“‘A Life’s Love Songs,” 

The same publisher also announces “‘ The Autobiography 
of a Soul,” by one who has lived his life. The author is the 
Rev. Dr. James McCann. 

Readers of “Mrs. Alemere's Elopement”’ and “ The Lapse 
of Vivien Eady”’ will be interested to learn that Mr. Charles 
Marriott’s new novel, ‘‘ The Remnant,” has just been issued. 
The publishers are Messrs. Eveleigh Nash. 

Dr. Sanday’s new volume will be published by the Clarendon 
Press in the autumn. It will contain the substance of the 
four lectures delivered by him at Cambridge this year, with 
some additional matter, and with the publication within the 
next fortnight of the fifth volume, the text of ‘‘ Plato”’ in the 
Oxford Classical Texts will be complete. Professor J. Burnet 
has edited the whole of the work, a task that no one man has 
accomplished since Stallbaum, whose well-known text in one 
volume was published in Germany forty years ago. The final 
Oxford volume contains Minos, Leges, Epinomis, Epistulae, 
definitiones and spuria. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND AND THE 
PHYSIOGNOMY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


To the Editor of THB ACADEMY 
S1r,—I only saw Newman a few times and in his later days. 
Of course the Semitic type is very strong, but it isnot only the 
Jews, is it, that possess it? The Phoenicians had the same 
shape of nose, so have some of the Indian races. For my part, 
I can trace no Hebrew in Newman, Browning,and Leighton, 
and Millais, all looked Semitic, but Newman looked Roman, 


whatever that means. 
W. B. RICHMOND, 


“THE TRUTH AT ALL COSTS” 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. T. Wright in his letter in your current issue says 
that his motto is ‘‘ The Truth at all Costs.” His love for the 
Truth seems to be tempered by a certain discretion. He 
carefully waited to bring his charge of plagiarism against Sic 
Richard Burton until sixteen years after the Haji had died, 
until ten years after Lady Burton had died, and until Miss 
Stisted and Mr. W. H. Wilkins—those staunch defenders of 
the name of Burton—had died. That is, this lover of Truth 
repressed his righteous wrath until every conceivable person 
who could answer him was dead. ; 

If Burton stole from Payne, why is Payne’s edition of 
“The Arabian Nights’’—an edition that is supposedly all 
Payne—not recognised as standard? Why 1s Burton’s 
edition the definitive edition? If Burton stole from Payne, 
how did he manage to translate the “Supplemental Tales’* 
before Payne? From whom did he steal the material for 
them ? 

Why did Payne not protest in person at such highway 
robbery during Burton’s lifetime? 1s Mr, Wright an Arabic 
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scholar? If he were, he would realise that Burton owed far 
more to Galland and Lane than to Payne, The charge of 
lagiarism is puerile. 

One is aie familiar with Mr. ~~ books, although 
when Mr. Wright speaks of him as the translator of Omar 
Khayy4m, one seems to recall a certain Edward FitzGerald. 
But if Mr. John Payne is really so prominent, why a “ John 
Payne Society”’ to familiarise the world with his works ? 
Compared with Burton, Payne is “obscure.” ; 

Mr. Wright, in his self-appointed position as Biographer-in- 
Chief to sundry and successive great men, may claim to have 
added a new terror to death. He has founded the School of 
** Yellow” Biography, a School in which good taste is con- 
spicuous for its absence. ; 

To compare Payne to Burton as a translator is to compare 
moonshine to sunlight. 

As Mr. Wright raises the point, I may say I have letters 
from various members of the Burton family complaining as 
much of his ‘‘ Life” of Burton, as Mr. Richard Jackson in a 
letter to me complains of his “* Life” of Walter Pater. These 
letters were written to me in connection with my forthcoming 
book “‘ The Real Sir Richard Burton.” 

Lady Burton during her life kept literary ghouls at a 
distance. She died too soon. 

Multi ad sapientiam venive possunt, nisi ad hoc perventsse 
putarent, 


Reform Club, 
April 6. 


WALTER PHELPS DODGE, 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have sometimes fancied that when a correspondence 
is once started in your columns it is apt to go on for a longer 
time than the interest of the subject seems to me to warrant ; 
but I cannot help feeling surprised that a second letter from 
the writer of a book which has been unfavourably reviewed 
by you should be accorded so much space, unless it be for the 
purpose of showing, as every fresh line from this writer’s pen 
does, how fully your reviewer was justified. The higher a 
monkey climbs a tree the more evident is it that he is a 
monkey. But, sir, he has shown us more than enough, and 
we would willingly forget it, 


April 7. 


Davus. 





To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I submit that the proper place for such a letter as 
Mr. Wright's in your last number would be the advertisement 
pages, not the literary pages of such a journal as THE 
AcaDEMY ? It can scarcely be worth your while to incur the 
odium of introducing such matter to the public without the 
compensation of pecuniary profit to the paper. The majority 
of your readers, Iam convinced, will agree with me that Mr. 
Wright bas done sufficient harm by his books, without being 
accorded the courtesy of a reputable literary paper to 
aggravate it.} 

L. M. B. 


AUTHORS AND TRADE UNIONISM 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I cannot admit the validity of your answer to my 
contention in your last issue. You say ‘‘ doctors and members 
of the bar have organisations which amount practically to 
trade unionism.” Idemur. Doctors and barristers impose 
regulations binding upon the members of the medical and legal 
professions. They do not, to my knowledge, make themselves 
collectively responsible for taking up the quarrel of individual 
doctors or barristers with those who are not members of the 
profession. It is this collective action by the Colliers’ Union 
against people who are not colliers which differentiates 
the activity of a “trade union” from that of a professional 
association such as you cite, or of a trade association such as 
is the Publishers’ Association. The latter is, I repeat, not 
a trade union ; it does not act, collectively, against an out- 
sider charged with an offence against one of its members ; its 
action is strictly analogous to that of the doctors’ or barristers’ 
association, ogether with the Booksellers’ Association it 
lays down certain rules by which members of the book trade 
must be bound or must submit to certain disabilities if the 
will not be bound. In the present case a member of the book 
trade, the Times Book Club, refuses to be bound by regula- 
tions adopted by all other members, and thereby renders 
itself liable to the disabilities consequent upon refusal. I 





take it that if the action of Trade Unions were limited to dis- 


ciplinary measures against their own members, their affairs 
would never engage the attention of Parliament. 

Bearing this in mind, I think it will be agreed not only that 
I am right in saying that authors cannot form a true trade 
union, but that it is even doubtful if they can form an 
association analogous to that of doctors or barristers. Nor is 
the reason for this disability far to seek. Doctors and 
barristers have succeeded in persuading their fellow creatures 
that they are necessities, and are thus in a position to enforce 
upon the would-be barrister or doctor a definite standard of 
rofessional conduct. But authors are luxuries, and the 
uxury cannot, as can the necessity, be standardised. I put 
it frankly to members of the Authors’ Society—would they 
join it if it involved the acceptance of a minimum wage for 
their labours, or if it debarred them, as is the case with 
barristers, from legal recovery of their debts, or compelled 
them, as is also the case with barristers, from only managing 
the business part of their activity by employing a particular 
kind of agent? 

ALFRED Nutt. 


THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—As you were recently good enough to give publicity to 
the fact that the Library Committee of the Corporation was 
anxious to place the resources of the Guildhall Library at the 
services of those readers who were rendered homeless by the 
closing of the British Museum Reading-Room, I venture to 
again trespass upon your space to point out that, owing to the 
reception here of the Colonial Premiers, the Library will be 
closed from the 12th to the 18th instant, but will reopen on 
Friday, April 19, at 10 A.M. 

Epwarp M. Borrajo, 
City Librarian. 
April 9. 


THE GRAVE OF MRS. SIDDONS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—The other day I happened to be passing Paddington 
Churchyard, in company with Mr, Arthur Hervey, the distin- 
guished composer and critic, when I suggested to the latter 
that we should pay a visit to the tomb of the great tragic 
actress, Sarah Siddons, who iies buried in this old, now dis- 
used, God’s acre, and whose grave I was the means of restoring 
many years ago. My friend consented to accompany me to 
this memorable resting-place all the more readily, as he had 
never before seen it, But imagine our surprise and disappoint- 
ment to find the grave of Mrs. Siddons in a most dirty and 
neglected condition, so dirty in fact that not even a single 
word of the once perfectly legible inscription could be de- 
ciphered! I must, therefore, call the attention of the public 
to this disgraceful state of affairs, and express the hope that 
the tomb of the illustrious Sarah Siddons may once more be 
thoroughly and completely restored. 

ALGERNON ASHTON, 


TORQUEMADA 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—With reference to the paragraph in THe AcaDemy of 
March 30, page 309, on the “ Meditations of Torquemada,” 
will you permit me to point out that Cardinal (Juan) de 
Torquemada, author of the “ Meditations,” was not the 
Inquisitor Thomas. ‘ 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Ycour reviewer of my book complains that I have 
“ practically nothing to say about Americanism—the word does 
not even figure in his index ;” but, surely, it might be asked 
why a book which professes to deal with Church and State in 
France should be blamed for not discussing ecclesiastical 
matters in the United States. 

Your reviewer’s own statements with regard to Americanism 
suggest to me a question which may have occurred also to 
other readers of his article. He says “Americanism” is 
a “force to whose secret influence the election of the present 
Pope was due”; but, at the same time, “ it [Americanism] is 
undoubtedly viewed with disfavour by the present Pope.” 
Certainly, I accept the latter statement; but the two state- 
ments together require some explanation. 
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Your reviewer also says Americanism has “ been condemned 
by the Jesuits.” May I ask him if he uses the word con- 
demned in the technical and accurate sense which is implied 
when we speak of an official condemnation by the Index or 
the Inquisition ? 

When the Abbé Houtier, the interesting and — author 
of “ L’Américainisme,” and M. Loisy, and others who share 
their views in France, are no longer persecuted by the episcopal 
authorities, and threatened with condemnation in Rome; in 
other words, when the Roman Church has officially accepted 
Americanism ; then, perhaps, we may speak of it as a “ grow- 
ing force’’ in modern Roman Catholicism. Until then, your 
reviewer's estimate seems premature. 

May I add that your reviewer is not accurate when he says 
I “‘ reproach Carlyle for overlooking ”’ the constitution civile du 
clergé; because I have not mentioned Carlyle in connection 
with that ecclesiastical reform. 


April 8. 
oy Reviewer will reply to this letter in our next issue. 
—Eb. 


ARTHUR GALTON, 


THE BRAKES OF ICE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Some run from brakes of Ice, and answere none, 
And some condemned for a fault alone. 
Measure for Measure, II. i. 39, 40. 


S1r,—Mr. Cuningham in his second letter has, I think, allowed 
his anger to outrun his discretion, for his dictatorial and Jove- 
like attitude will convince no one but himself. He says that 
the use of “‘ice” as meaning “chastity”’ is quite beside the 

int. For him, fighting for a theory, this may be true, 

ut his mere assertion is no proof. I agree that “ Shakespeare 
is his own best interpreter," and that parallels [not ingenious 
ones] “are the essence and life-blood of Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing” ; our only difference is that my “ easy" and “ obvious” 
quotations — an established reading, and his clumsy and 
pointless parallels defend a wild and extravagant alteration 
which it is the duty of all lovers of literature to oppose. 

He iscross that Sir Philip Perring and I should *‘forsooth’’ 
see what has been “ veiled to the skill of all other critics and 
commentators’”’ for two centuries (it was three in his first 
letter), but is not this Mr. Cuningham’s claim for his new toy ? 
How far do the critics support him? Rowe, Theobald, 
Cartwright, Malone, Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Knight, Singer, 
Delius, Dyce, Staunton, Grant White, Clark and Wright, 
retain “brakes,” and Dr. Johnson, with his great acumen, 
thought that the old reading ‘“‘ was perhaps the true one. 
Cartwright, Collier, Knight, Clark and Wright, and others, 
retain ‘‘ice”’ ; therefore Mr. Cuningham’s statement seems to be 
exaggerated. His emendation must be classed with those of 
such poor critics as Gould and Bulloch, the latter of whom 
proposed “ pranks of Iceland! ”’ 

The plea that the passage is corrupt because “brake,” 
meaning a bit or curb, occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare, 
collapses when it is remembered that he uses thousands of 
words and phrases but once, Mr. Thiselton gives a fine quota- 
tion from D’Ewes: ‘“‘ Now for the handsome bridling of the 
factions of men. I see not that a better way can be taken, 
than is used by the Horse-Master, who provideth . . . Bits, 
or Brakes, . . . And likeasit is very well to be allowed, that 
none other Bit or Brake should be provided for these Factious 
Folks, than by the Laws be forced.” Mr. Thiselton’s “ brakes 
of Iron” is miles ahead of Mr. Cuningham’s proposal. - 

Our passage is paraphrased in Measure for Measure, I. iii. 
19, 20: 


We have strict Statutes, and most biting Laws 
(The needfull bits and curbes to headstrong weedes). 


In both cases Shakespeare was using a favourite metaphor 
drawn from Horses and their governance, the word “ answer’’ 
as applied to a brake or bit proving the fact conclusively, 
The word “ Brake” occurs in this and closely-allied senses in 
many contemporary and nearly contemporary writers, to wit: 


How many pore, (which nede nor brake nor bit) 
(GASCOIGNE) 


a snaffle bit or brake (Jd.) 
But the law had had them in sucha brake (UDALL) 


Like as the brake within the rider’s hand 
Doth straine the horse (SURREY) 


Or like a strumpet learne to set my lookes 
In an eternal Brake, (CHAPMAN) 





See in how grave a Brake he sets his vizard [?.e., vagy 
(7d. 


her I’ll make 
A stale, to catch this courtier in a brake (HOLLAND) 


And not think he had eata stake 

Or were set up ina brake (BEN JONSON) 

Honour should pull hard ere it drew me into these brakes 
(Braumont and FLETCHER) 


He is fallen into some brake, some wench hath tied him 
by the legs (SHIRLEY) ; 
and it is by no means certain that “ the rough Brake that 
Vertue must goe through,” in Henry VIII. I. 2, does not refer 
to the same thing. The fact that the word occurred but once 
in any of the above-named authors, would not justify Mr. 
Curingham one iota in changing it in the passages quoted. 

The mistake “ Victor” is not mine, and Mr. Cuningham’s 
ostentatious references to Abbott and “ Shaxper”’ are uncalled 
for. His objection to my use of the word “crux” is easily 
explained ; the passage isacrux to him, but not tome. I am 
glad that he has cleared up the ambiguity as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel “a.” In his first letter he said “ brake was 
not pronounced as we now pronounce it... but as if spelt 
brack.” We now understand that it was the seventeenth and 
not the twentieth century “‘brack” that he meant, Dr. 
Viéter will be most grieved to know that as a foreigner he is 
not recognised, and Mr. Hart will be so too, seeing that he 
quotes another “foreigner,’”’ Dr. Alexander Schmidt, with 
approbation. I also have studied the play and claim to 
understand it quite as well as Mr. Cuningham, who, when 
demanding how I obtain the force “ throw aside” from “run 
from ”’ should also ask how Mr. Hart gets “ thrive in.” 

I refuse to be drawn into discussions of other passages in I. 
iii. and III. ii. as they have no bearing on the case, but if 
Mr. Cuningham cares to propose emendations of them, I shall 
give his proposals my careful consideration. Of course I 
would not defend “ backe” for “ barke” in “Had not their 
backe beene very slow of saile,” in The Comedy of Errors, but 
Dp most emphatically condemn ‘‘ Some furr’d on backes 
of vice.” 

Having I think proved in my first letter that “ ice”’ means 
“chastity,” I adhere to my explanation, “Some run from [or 
throw aside] all restraints of chastity and are not called to any 
account, whilst some are condemned for a single fault.” Mr. 
Cuningham has not yet explained or paraphrased his emenda- 
tion, and we are still in ignorance as to what is the substan- 
tive verb that has been omitted. 

FraNcis JOHN Payne. 


PEN, PATRON, AND PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—While respectfully thanking you and your courteous 
and discriminating critic for the appreciation of my attempt 
to place before the public the chief facts of the literary situa- 
tion, as affected by some recent changes—especially by the 
Fleet Street monopolies which certain newspaper speculators 
have been able to secure and which, as seems to me and many 
others, have practically degraded journals of repute into trade 
circulars of adventure—may I crave your permission to say a 
few words upon one or two points touched on in your review. 
If you will look at p. 145 of = little book, I think you will 
see a fitting acknowledgment of Mr. W. H. Mudford’s immense 
services not only to the broadsheet which, while he edited it, 
was a power, but to the entire profession of journalism. 
Within the limits of my small volume it was impossible to do 
full justice to this as well as to many other subjects. I should 
like to have dealt with it in a less inadequate manner. ‘‘ The 
Delane of the penny public’”’ was the late Lord Carnarvon’s 
happy characteri:ation of this consummate and tactful editor. 
The phrase lay well within the limits of truth, The other 
matter on which I would beg to be allowed a word is the 
remark that the conclusion of my survey is “‘nebulous.”" To 
me it seemed, as I wrote, sufficiently definite and clear. The 
consuming desire both of publishers and of newspaper 
proprietors to push their social fortunes among fashionable 
people was at least I fancy shown in my pages to have had ill 
effects both for writers, periodicals not less than books, as 
well as for the public. As much as you please of society with 
a small s, and as little as possible of Society with a big S, is 
the moral that however inadequately, yet, as I hope con- 
sistently and intelligibly, is pointed by this work whose writer 
is himself at least an honest slave of the lamp and who in 
writing it had no object except the interests of his craft and 
the enlightenment of the public. 

THE AUTHOR, 


April 10. ‘**Pen, Patron, and Public,” 
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The Principles of Horticulture. By W.M.Webb, (Blackie, 2s.) 
—Mr. Webb obviously writes with that knowledge, theoretical 
and practical, which is necessary to make a book like this 
really useful. The experimental exercises are comprehensive 
and well chosen, and ought to prove invaluable to those who 
are intending to make gardening a profession ; while many to 
whom the practical work is already familiar will welcome the 
simple and explicit way in which ‘‘ the reason why” of 
various garden operations is set forth. The notes on Propaga- 
tion, Hybridisation, Fungoid Growths, and Insect Pests are 
full of suggestiveness; and although the chemistry of the 
subject cullen at times from loose use of language, any defects 
we have noticed are too slight to interfere with the value of 
the whole. The book is a sound attempt to raise the routine 
of garden-work above the level of rule-of-thumb, and we com- 
mend it warmly to all who wish to make gardening an intelli- 
gent exercise. It is well turned out as regards text and illus- 
trations, and the use that is made of annotated diagrams is 
excellent. 


Blackie’s School Milton: Paradise Lost, Book v. A. E. 
Roberts. (1s.)—This is a neat and handy volume of a type 
with which we are now very familiar. The introduction con- 
tains a life of Milton, the history and story of Paradise Lost, 
and a description of the universe as conceived by Milton; itis 
concisely and plainly written. The notes are short and to the 
point, although here and there long-worded ; we fancy, for 
instance, that the word “‘ onomatopoetic”’ is not as easy to 
most readers as “couched” under which it occurs. The 
appendices on Milton’s verse and language strike us as being 
rather above the heads of those for whom, judging by the notes, 
the book is intended. 


Elementary Studies in Geography: OurTIslands. By H.]J. 
Mackinder. (G. Philip and Son, 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Mackinder sets 
out with the very laudable desire of imparting “a human mean- 
ing”’ to the study of geography, and we are bound tosay that 
he appears to have accomplished his object with no small 
measure of success. By intelligent and continuous use of the 
map, by tracing the characteristics of different parts of the 
islands to their several sources, and by means of local illustra- 
tion, the subject is made to live ; and many older than those 
for whom the book is primarily intended will gather a fuller 
knowledge of their country’s growth and development by 
perusing its pages. The book is well printed and profusely 
illustrated, but “no picture has been inserted for a merely 
decorative end.” The maps are beautifully clear and fully 
maintain the high name of the publishers. 


Little Plays for Acting or Class-Reading (Blackie, 4d. each) ; 
Fleur de Neige, par Ellen C, Hainsselin ; Le Petit Grand pére et 
La Petite Grand’mére, par Kate Weber.—These little books 
seem to be admirably suited to the a for which they 
are intended: no single part is overwhelming, and interest 1s 
maintained by variety, The adaptation of “Little Snow 
White” is pronouncedly the result of practical experience, 
and the suggestions as to dresses and action will doubtless 
prove useful to many who have at times to undertake “little 
performances”* without much taste for acting and conse- 
quently in a measure @ contre ceur. 
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“One of the most enthralling and touching books that have been 
published of tate years.”—SPECTATOR. 

‘* Into few souls is it possible to look so closely into that of Julie 
de Lespinasse, and the English translation of her life-story wil! be 
read with absorbed interest by many to whom the original is as a 
closed book.”—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FUTURE LIFE, IN THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT 
WISDOM AND MODERN SCIENCE. By 


Louis ELBE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


VENICE. By Beryr pe SeLincourt and May 


SturGE HENDERSON. With 30 Illustrations in Colours by 
REGINALD BarrE1T, A.R.W.S. Large medium 8vo, cloth, 
tos, 6d. net. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. Written 


by Crarence Roox. Painted by Errig JARDINE. With 56 
Plates in Colours and 24 Plates in Half-tones. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 
20s. net. 

“It is worthy of its subject, and that is its sufficient ay, 
“ This is a good book to look at and to read,”—SPECTATOR. é 


“ Mrs, Jardine’s fifty-six plates alone would constitute a treasure.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“ THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE WINTER." —Evening News. 


A SUFFRAGETTE’S LOVE-LETTERS. is. net. 
Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Sr. Martin’s Lanz, W.C, 


























SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 
From the Prin- 


THE OLD MASTERS. cipal National 


Collections, including the National Gallery, London ; the Louvre, 


Dresden, Florence, etc. 
A Numerous Collection of Re- 


MODERN ART. productions from the Royal 


Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxem- 
bourg, etc, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


manent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Series of Works by these Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, ARCHER, MERYON, etc. 











The Chief Works of this 
Artist are copied in Per- 











Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names, Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Dervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply of phosphates to keep them 
steady and strong. A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lowering 


of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, headache, or 
insomnia. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC) 



































furnishes the phosphates in a pure and abundant form. It repairs 
waste, restores strength and induces restful sleep without the use of 
dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain it from 
BovriL, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E.C. 











Anarchism 
in Art and Chaos in 


Criticism 


With Notes on the Purpose and Future of Ar 
CASSELL & Co., Lrp., Lonpon ; and all Booksellers 






1/- net 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





EAGLE = 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Branches: 
Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 





The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 
per cent. of the premiums paid during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one-and-a-half Premiums. 


The Company’s Debenture Policies, wit Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


ANNUITIES. 





CITY: 
41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 














Do you read the PROBLEMS 
AND PRIZES page in SAT- 


URDAY’S WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE? It is generally 


acknowledged to be one of the 
most interesting literary features 








in current journalism. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
daily 


SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER, 
weekly 


ONE PENNY 


Offices: TUDOR'ST, LONDON, E.C. 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
BLUE. 


in making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. & 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Porucar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musieal, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Evervwhere. 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue EveninG PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAMILY. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of eurrent Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announeements. 


Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: NeEwTon STREET, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


et 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 
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